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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
MEMORIALS OF LONDON. 


Literary and Historical Memorials of London. 
By J. Heneage Jesse, author of ‘‘ Memoirs of 
the Court of England,” &c, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
Bentley. 

To ‘literary and historical’ might have been 

added ‘ biographical,’ for that feature is about the 

most prominent in the work. And thus the 
work itself is one of those gossiping webs on 
which figures and patterns of every kind are 
profusely wrought, as the localities suggest 
recollections of different men and various events. 
For his materials, Mr. Jesse has consulted many 
preceding authors, and put them together in 
an easy and ‘pleasant manner; so as to make 
just one of those books which he who runs may 
read, and which so well suit the popular taste, 
though they offer little that is new to the ex- 
perienced reader. Evelyn, Anthony Wood, 

Pepys, Fuller, Camden, Aubrey, Malcolm, Stow, 

Burnet, Swift, Cibber, Johnson, Boswell, 

Wraxall, Pennant, Walpole, Spencer, Disraeli, 

and a host of others have been laid under con- 

tribution; and we fly about from Piccadilly 
to the Tower, lighting, like bees or butterflies, 
on every spot which tempts us to insert our 
probe, and try what we can gather from their 
produce of weed or flower. the result, we 
may truly say it is agreeable, for where so many 
recollections are stirred up, there is no time to 
be solid; yet Mr. Jesse has touched upon a 
number of puzzle-points and told us what can 
be stated pro et con about them, with his own 
opinion upon the balance of proof. Sodesultory 
is the whole, however, that we should find it no 
profitable task to endeavour to embody any par- 
ticular portions, as an example of the rest, or as 
likely to convey any remarkable or unknown 
truths to our readers. The fact is,the ‘Memorials’ 
are for sequent perusal, tripping on with the 
narrative, going backwards and forwards in time 
and place, often reproducing the same characters 
y in other situations, and occasionally, it 
must be confessed, repeating the same anecdote ; 
such, for instance, as King Charles II. stealing 
over to Mr. Palmer at Lambeth, on the night of 
his restoration, which we think is thrice told. 

Having stated the nature of the performance, 
we may add that it is of a kind which, to us, 
does not seem to provoke criticism. 'Topograph- 
ical questions after all, are seldom of much 
a and ially when they refer to 
ever-C ing buildings and sites in such a city 
as London. er So-and-so lived six yards 
nearer to, or farther from, the pump on your 
left hand, as you go up such an entry or close, 
appears to us to be of too small importance to 
require dissertation, and therefore we rather 
like Mr. Jesse’s touch-and-go way of treating 
such subjects, And the same as regards trivial 
circumstances in the lives of men, slight dis- 
crepancies in dates which bear upon no substan- 
tial conclusions, and conflicting notions upon 
ideal speculations. Tey are gs well left in the 

is¢over them dimly, and we 
t to make out distinctly 
and certainly what they really were. 

With these remarks we shall select 
a very fev peagus from this miscellany to indi- 
pomen or > senate prey pS ina 
antoccint hefore. our ¢ 
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every diversity of society which has chequered 
this long parade. 

“If St. James’s Place is famous for having 
been the residence of the poets, Cleveland Row 
(at the bottom of St. James’s Street, facing the 
palace,) is no less remarkable as having been 
frequented by the wits. Here resided Colonel 
John Selwyn, an aide-de-camp of the great Duke 
of Marlborough, and the father of the memorable 
wit, George Selwyn; and it was in his house 
that the celebrated personal encounter took place 
between Sir Robert Walpole, then prime minis- 
ter, and Lord Townshend, one of the Secretaries 
of State. The particulars may be briefly related. 

‘* During an altercation, in which they were 
engaged, Sir Robert exclaimed with considerable 
warmth,—‘ My Lord, for once, thereis no man’s 
sincerity whom I so much doubt as your lord- 
ship’s.’ Lord Townshend, who to many excel- 
lent qualities united a fiery and uncertain tem- 
age eaye immediately seized the first minister 

y the throat. Sir Robert grappled with his 
antagonist in return, and, after a momentary 
struggle, both parties mutually relinquished their 
grasp and laid their hands on their swords. Mrs. 

elwyn, who was present, ran out in a fright to 
call in the palace guard ; she was prevented, how- 
ever, by the celebrated Henry Pelham, by whose 
interposition the friends were subsequently re- 
conciled. According to Wraxall, Gay introduced 
this scene into the ‘ Beggar’s Opera,’ where 
Walpole and Townshend are represented as 
Peachum and Lockit. Unfortunately, however, 
for the truth of this literary anecdote, I 
find that the fracas between the two ministers 
of state did not take place till the year 1729, at 
which period the ‘ Beggar’s Opera’ had had 
the run of the stage about a year.” * * * 

‘“* According to the authority of almost every 
person who has written on the subject of the 
streets of London,—and I am sorry to disturb an 
opinion so long received,—Piccadilly derives its 
name from Peccadilla Hall, a repository for the 
sale of the fashionable ruffs for the neck, entitled 
piccadillies or turnovers, which were introduced 
in the reign of James the First. Barnabe Rice, 
in his ‘Honestie of the Age,’ speaks of the 
‘ body-makers that do swarm through all parts, 
both of London and about London.’ ‘The 
body,’ he says, ‘is still pampered up in the very 
dropsy of excess. He thatsome forty years since 
should have asked after Piccadilly, I wonder who 
would have understood him; or could have told 
what a Piccadilly had been, either fish or flesh.’ 
In Ben Jonson’s ‘ Devil is an Ass ;’ in Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s ‘Pilgrim;’ and in Drayton’s 
satirical poem ‘The Moon Calf,’ will be found 
more than one allusion to the fashionable 
‘ pickadel,’ or ‘ pickadilly.’ It must be remarked, 
however, that the earliest of these productions 
(and they have all evidently reference to a ridi- 
culous and ephemeral fashion of recent introduc- 
tion) dates no further back than 1616; and, 
moreover, according to ev evidence which I 
have been able to collect on the subject, the in- 
troduction of the ‘ Piccadilly’ was at least not of 
an earlier period than 1614. When we are able, 
‘therefore, to prove, that the word ‘ Pickadilla’ 
was in common use as far back as 1596 (our 
authority is Gerard’s ‘ Herbal,’ where the ‘small 
wild buglosse,’ or ox-tongue, is spoken of as 
growing upon the banks of the dry ditches ‘about 
Pickadilla’), we are compelled to disturb. the 
old opinion that the present street derives its 


‘than met the eye. 





name from a fashionable article of dress, which 
we find was not introduced till nearly twenty 
years after ‘Pickadilla’ had become a familiar 
name, atid which, moreover, was little likely to 
be sold in sd rural a district as Piccadilly was’in 
the days of James the First. 

“ Let us be allowed to throw out one sugges- 
tion on the subject. Pickadilla House, which 
stood nearly on the site of the present Panton 
Square, was a fashionable place of amusement, 
apparently as far back as the reign of Elizabeth, 
and continued to be so nearly till the time of the 
Commonwealth.* It has been the custom ofall 
countries to confer an alluring name on places 
of amusement,—as for instance, we find the 
fashionable ‘Folly’ floating on the Thames in 
the days of Charles the Second; and I cannot, 
therefore, but think, that Pickadilla House de- 
rived its name simply from the Spanish word 
peccadillo, literally meaning a venial fault, but 
which was intended, perhaps, to imply more 
Under all circumstances, it 
seems far more reasonable to suppose that the 
newly-invented ruff should have derived its 
name from being worn hy the fair ladies and 
silken gallants who frequented Pickadilla House, 
than that a trifling article of dress should have 
given a name, first to the suburban emporium in 
which it is asserted to have been sold, and after- 
wards to one of the principal streets in Ei rove. 
Why, indeed, should a ruff have been call -d 
a pickadilla, unless from some such reason as 
we have mentioned?. Or what lady is there 
who ever went into the fields to buy her attire? 
And, in the days of Elizabeth and James the 
First, Pickadilla House stood literally in the 
fields. The fact, however, that ‘ Pickadilla’ was 
a well-known spot, nearly twenty years before 
the introduction of the ‘ pickadel,’ or ‘ turn-oyer,’ 
at least puts one part of the argument at rest. 
We have already employed more time on the 
subject than perhaps it deserves, and must leave 
the vexata questio to be decided by some more 
ingenious antiquary.”’ 

The following is a more interesting extract. 
Mr. Jesse says : 

“‘ With reference to the passage of Charles the 
First through St. James’s Park on the morning 
of his execution, we are enabled to lay before 
the reader the following interesting extract from 
a letter preserved in the British Museum, which 
has not hitherto appeared in print: ‘This day 
his Majesty died upon a scaffold at Whitehall. 
His children were with him last night; to the 
Duke of Gloucester he gave his George ; to the 
lady [the Princess Elizabeth], his ring off his 
finger: he told them his subjects had many 
things to give their children, but that was.all he 
had to give them. This day, about one o’clock, 
he came from St. James’s in a long black cloak 
and grey stockings. The Palsgrave came 
through the Park with him. He was faint, and 
was forced to sit down and rest him in the Park. 
He went into Whitehall the usual way out of 
the Park; and so came out of the Banqueting 
House upon planks, made purposely, to the 
scaffold. He was not long there, and what he 
spoke was to the two Bishops, Dr. Juxon and 
Dr. Morton. To Dr. Juxon he gave his hat and 
cloak. He prayed with them ; walked twice or 
thrice about the scaffold; and held out his 





* “In Faithorne’s ‘ Plan of London,’ published in 1658, 
we find the_spot still laid down as Pickadilly Hall. 
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hands to the people. His last words, as I am 
informed, were,—‘To your power I must sub- 
mit, but your authority I deny.’ He pulled his 
doublet off himself, and kneeled down -to the 
block himself. «When some officer offered to 
help him to unbutton him, or some such like 
thing, he thrust him from him. Two men, in 
vizards and false hair, were appointed to be his 
éxecutioners. Who they were is not known: 
some say he that did it was the common hang- 
mam ;/others, that it was one Captain Foxley, 
and that the refused. e Bishop of 
London hath been constantly with him since 
sentence was given. Since he died, they have 
mde "proclamation that no man, upon pain of I 
Kitiow not what, shall presume to proclaim his son 
Prince Charles, King; and this is all I have yet 
eard ofthis sad day’s work.’ 

‘Tt is not a little curious to find, on more than 
éne ‘dceasion, ‘the Lord Protector taking the 
airin St. James’s Park in a sedan.’”’ 

On the famous Mrs, Oldfield, who had lived 
first with Mr. Maynwaring and afterwards with 
General Churchill, the remarks of our moral 
guthor-are rather liberal. He tells us: 

The young-actress had scarcely appeared on 
the’ stage, when her wit and beauty captivated 
the heart of Arthur Maynwaring,—celebrated 
for his literary and personal accomplishments, 
by whom she had one son, who bore the bap- 
tismal and’surname of his father, and who many 
years afterwards followed his mother, as chief 
mourner, to the grave. Maynwaring dying in 
1712, of a cold which he caught in visiting the 
Duchess of Marlborough at St. Albans, Mrs, 
Oldfield shortly afterwards placed herself under 
the protection of General Charles Churchill, the 
son of an elder brother of the Great Duke of 
Marlborough. 

None led through youth a i \ 
¢4~ / Cheerful in pon bay pnt Ppa -+y 
~ Sweet was his night and joyful was his day, 
He dined with Walpole, and with Oldfield lay. 
Str C. HANBURY WILLIAMS. 


5 “By General Churchill she had also one son, 


who. married. Lady Mary Walpole, a natural 
child of Sir Robert, for whom he obtained the 
nauk: of an Earl’s daughter, Their daughter 
Mary: married Charles third Earl of Cadogan, 
by whom ‘she was the mother of the late Lady 
Emily Wellesley, and the present Marchioness 
of:Anglesea, _ Mrs. Oldfield died on the 23rd of 
October, 1730, at the age of forty-seven, and as 
her-life had been distinguished by many virtues, so 
was her end.pious and resigned. Her remains 
were: carried with considerable state to West- 
minster Abbey, through the street in which she 
had formerly lived a humble sempstress ; her 
pall was supported by some of the most distin- 
guished men in the country, and the high com- 
pliment was paid to her memory, of her body 

ing allowed to lie in state in the Jerusalem 
Chamber. She was buried towards the west end 
of the south aisle of the Abbey, between the 
monuments of Craggs and Congreve, near the 
Congistory Court. After the funeral service had 
been read, alluding to the circumstance of none 
of the three having been ever married, a by- 
stander was indecent enough to throw into the 
grave a slip of paper, on which the following 
lines were written in pencil : 

If penance in the Bishop’s court be feared, 
Congreve, and Craggs, and Oldfield, will be scared 

tv’ To find that, at the Resurrection-day, 
, They all so near the Consistory lay. 
Mrs. Oldfield died possessed of considerable pro- 
perty in money and jewels, besides a valuable 
collection of medals, statues, and pictures,” 

Upon.some points connected with taste and 
the encouragement of the fine arts and literature, 
Mr. Jesse speaks freely and aptly : 

“ The — monument to the memory of 
Richard Pendrell, in St. Giles’s churchyard, is 
said to haye been erected at the expense of 
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Charles the Secofid, and- George the Second ‘has 
had the credit of having restored it. The latter 
fact, however, from the absence of all romance 
in his character, and that indifference to. all 
matters of taste and feeling which has, generally 
speaking, been the characteristic of his family, 
may be perhaps doubted. The author was as- 
sured, on a recent visit to the spot, that the 
descendants of the Pendrells still continue to 
select St. Giles’s churchyar1 for their burial- 
lace. 
ee Among other devoted adherents of the house 
of Stuart, I was net a little surprised and 
oon to find that the staunch loyalist, Mrs. 

otton, the mistress.of Boscobel (Domina de 
Boscobel, as she is styled in the inscription on 
her tomb), was buried in St. Giles’s Church. 
As the inscription is interesting we give it at 
length :—Huie juxta dormit prenobilis Heroina 
Fr. Cotton, Vid., Domina de Boscobel (loco ob 
Regem conservatum celebri), serenissima Regine 
a privatioribus cubiculis Fomi ite ¢ tid, 





» vite . 
morum suavitate, pietate in Deum, charitate in 
proximum plane admirabilis. Animam_placide 
effiavit die sept. Novemb, Anno Dom. 1677. tat. 


su@, 63. Presuming @ privatioribus cubicul 





a 
. and of the 
men of wit and rank with whom he associated: 
and in the parlour of the ‘ Bedford’ met the 
shilling rubber-club, of which Fielding, Hogarth, 
Goldsmith; and Churchill were members, ]t 
was atone of their meetings at the ‘ Bedford,’ 
that the quarrel took place between Hogarth 
and Churchill, which induced the latter to satirise 
his friend, and the former to retaliate with his 
unrivalled pencil. The ‘ Epistle to Hogarth’ ig 
comparatively forgotten, but Churchill will stil] 
live as ‘ Bruin,’ when his verse shall have passed 
into oblivion.” 

Whitehall, the Tower, and other great public 
buildings, of course furnish much to these 
volumes, which are moreover embellished and 
illustrated by a good map of old London, and 
engravings of some of the most memorable places 
which it describes. Altogether, then, we would 
repeat that, for what is called light reading, it is 
of the amusing stamp, and at the same time well 
calculated to revive a number of the historical 
and curious facts which are scattered through a 
multitude of volumes well accredited by the 
public, 


retreat of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 








femina to mean a lady of the privy chamber, 


the following is a translation of the inscription :— 
‘Near to this spot sleeps the right noble lady of 
honour, Frances Cotton, widow, Lady of Bos- 
cobel (a place celebrated on account of the King 
having been preserved there), a Lady of the 
Privy Chamber to the most serene Queen, emi- 
nent for the innocency of her life, the sweetness 
of her manners, and her piety towards God. 
She calmly breathed forth her soul on the 7th of 
November, 1677, at the age of 63.’ ”’ 

Mentioning the generous offer made by Charles 
the Second to the patriot Marvell, Mr. J. also 
gives us a strain of his Jacobite feelings, sym- 
pathizing with the unfortunate : : 

“This (he adds) was under the rule of the 
Stuarts, when our monarchs, were in the habit of 
appreciating and associating with genius. James 
the First had patronized every man of learning ; 
Charles the First was the friend of all the poets; 
and Charles the Second, among many other acts 
of generosity which proved his cg eager of 
genius, is known to have presented den with 
asum of money, and to have sent Wycherley 
five hundred pounds to enable him to recover 
his health in the south of France, There seems, 
therefore, the less reason to account for Marvell 
rejecting the flattering gift of his sovereign. He 
was firm, however, against this additional temp- 
tation; and yet it was immediately after Lord 
Danby had left him, that, we are told, he sent to 
a friend to borrow a guinea. He died on the 
16th of August, 1678, and ten years after his 
death, the town of Kingston-upon-Hull, which 
he had so long and faithfully represented in 
Parliament, collected a sum of money to erect a 
monument over his grave in the church of St. 
Giles-in-the-Fields. The same prejudice which 
induced Spratt, Dean of Westminster (a church- 
man whose fortune had been made by being ad- 
mitted to the profligate parties of Charles the 
Second), to deny Milton a burial-place in West- 
minster Abbey, and which, in our own time, 
influenced another Dean of Westminster to re- 
ject Thorwaldsen’s fine monumental effigy of 

rd Byron, also induced the Rector of St. 
Giles’s of his day to exclude both monument 
and inscription to the incorruptible and pure- 
minded Andrew Marvell!”’ 

We quote only one brief passage more, to ob- 
serve t we do not agree in its concluding 
opinion: + 

‘We find Covent Garden the scene of more 
than one adventure in the works of Congreve 
and Fielding, and its hotels and taverns, more 
especially, continued to be the resort of wits, 
poets, actors, and men of fashion, for nearly two 
centuries. The ‘ Piazza’ hotel was the fayourite 





FOOD FOR THE PEOPLE, 


An Essay. By Count Rumford. New edition, 
| Sir R. Musgrave, Bart. Pp. 48. Dublin, 
. and G. Robertson; London, Longmans, 


Some of our readers may remember about the end 
of the last and beginning of the present century, 
a house in Brompton Row, with strange-looking 
windows (being doubly glassed and the outer 
cases projecting like lanterns), in which house 
resided the very ingenious and philanthropic 
Count Rumford, whose name survives in the 
grates and stoves which he invented for thé 
economy of fuel and healthy and equable dif- 
fusion of heat. Having, for years before he came 
to England, taken a prominent part in superin- 
tending the provision for the poor in Munich, he, 
in 1795, half a century ago, made the fruits of 
his experience known to us by the Essay now so 
appropriately reprinted by Sir Richard Musgrave, 
It is surprising that a recurring time of scarcity 
and famine did not recall it sooner to public 
attention; and more surprising that its useful 
precepts should ever have been suffered to fill 
into oblivion. The genius of Soyer seems to have 
revived the system of Rumford, and if we could 
believe in the doctrine of metempsychosis, we 
might fancy that the soul of the latter had passed 
or transmigrated into the body of the famous 
French cook ; and no bad habitation either, after 
it had been worn out in the experimental and 
literary labours of the German Count. 

Perhaps some folks, on comparing the past 
with the present, may be apt to ery, ‘‘ there is 
nothing new under the sun;” and sooth to say, 
there is a curious resemblance between the old 
plans recommended in this little book, and the 
new plans which have made such a noise in our 
day, astonishing the legislature, and amazing 
the people. Our readers will hardly be able to 
guess by whom the following principles were laid 
down : 

“The difference in the apparent goodness; or 
the palatablenese, and apparent nutritiousness of 
the same kinds of food, when prepared or cooked 
in different ways, struck me very forcibly, 
and I constantly found that the richness or 
quality of asoup depended more upon a propet 
choice of the ingredients, and a proper manage; 
ment of the fire in the combination of those 
ingredients, than upon the quantity of solid 
nutritious matter employed';—much more upon 
the art and skill of the cook, than upon the 
amount of the sums laid out in the market. 

“T found, likewise, that the nutritiousness of 
a soup, or its power of satisfying hunger and af- 
fording nourishment, appeared always to he 
proportion to its apparent richness or palatable 
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ness, But what surprised me not a little, was a 
discovery of the very small quantity of solid food 
which, when properly prepared, will suffice to 
satisfy hunger and support life and health ; and 
the very trifling expense at which the stoutest 
and most laborious man may, in any country, be 
Now this was absolutely published by Count 
Rumford, in 1795, and not by M. Soyer, in 
1846-7, and the Count proceeds to observe: 

“That notwithstanding the difficulty of intro- 
ducing a general use of soups throughout the 
country, or any other kind of food, however 
palatable, —_ and nourishing, to which 
people have not been accustomed, yet these im- 
provements (which he lays down) might certainly 
be made with great facility, in all public hos- 
pitals and workhouses, where the poor are fed 
at the public expense ; and the saving of pro- 
visions (not to mention the diminution of 
expense) which might be derived from this 
improvement, would be very important at all 
times, and more especially in times of general 
scarcity. 

“Another measure, still more important, and 
which might, I am persuaded, be easily carried 
into execution, is the establishment of public 
kitchens in all towns and large villages through- 
out the kingdom, whence not only the poor 
might be fed gratis, but also all the industrious 
inhabitants of the neighbourhood might be fur- 
nished with food at so cheap a rate as to be a 
very great relief to them at all times; and, in 
times of general scarcity, this arrangement 
would alone be sufficient to prevent those public 
and private calamities, which never fail to ac- 
company the most dreadful of all visitations, a 
famine 


“The saving of food that would result from 
feeding a large proportion of the inhabitants of 
any country from public kitchens, would be 
immense ; and that saving would tend, imme- 
diatelyand most powerfully, to.render provisions 
more plentiful and cheap, diminish the general 
alarm on account of the danger of a scarcity, 
and prevent the hoarding up of provisions by 
individuals, which is often alone sufficient, with- 
out anything else, to bring on a famine, even 
when there is no real scarcity.” 

We have recipes for soups (Nos. 1, 2, and 3), 
composed of barley, peas, cuttings of fine wheaten 
bread, salt, weak r turned sour, potatoes, 
water, treacle, butter, &c., &c., in different pro- 
portions and combinations; and it is shown 
how, by cooking them economically and in 
large quantities, good, nutritive, and substantial 
meals may be provided at costs so low as from 
1}d, to the third of a penny for each person. We 
select one éxample: 

“Expense of preparing in London, in the month 
& Fossnier, 1795, 1200 portions of the soup 

0 1, 

at 

ar: 
Bg _ barley, , ; 
69 10 wheatenbread, at 0 0 
19 33 salt, atO 1) 0 

Vinegar one gallon, atl 8 
Expenses for fuel, servants, kitchen furni- 

0 


&. 8. 


s. d. 
atO 2 perlb. 
atO 1 


ture, &., reckoning three times as much as 


les of expense amount to daily at 10 4} 


Munich ——_—— 
9 9F 
“Which sum (£3 9s. 92d.), divided by 1200, 
the number of portions of soup, gives 2?$4, far- 
things, or nearly 23 farthings for each portion.” 
pling-making is also taught, and many 

other data and useful suggestions brought for- 
ward; but the following strikes us as the most 
Curious of the coincidences to which we have 
alluded. Indian corn and its advantages were 
P vered before Cobbet wrote on the adoption 
free-trade and repeal of een on rent 


5 co grain, Hearken to the Count, anno Domini 
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“‘T cannot help increasing the length of this 
Essay much beyond the bounds I originally 
assigned to it, in order to have an opportunity of 
recommending a kind of food which I believe to 
be, beyond comparison, the most nourishing, 
cheapest, and most wholesome that can be pro- 
cured for feeding the poor. This is Indian corn, 
a most valuable production, and which grows 
in almost all climates; and though it does not 
succeed remarkably well in Great Britain and in 
some parts of Germany, yet it may easily be 
had in great abundance from other countries, 
and commonly at a very low rate. 

‘* The common people in the northern parts of 
Italy live almost entirely upon it, and throughout 
the whole continent of America it makes a prin- 
cipal article of food. In Italy it is called ‘polenta,’ 
where it is prepared or cooked in a variety of 
ways, and forms the basis of a number of very 
nourishing dishes, The most common way, 
however, of using it in that country is to grind 
it into meal, and with water to make it into a 
thick kind of pudding, like what in this country 
is called a hasty pudding, which is eaten with 
various kinds of sauce, and sometimes without 
any sauce, 

‘* In the northern parts of North America the 
common household bread throughout the country 
is composed of one part of Indian meal and one 
part of rye meal; and I much doubt whether a 
more wholesome or more nourishing bread can 
be made.” 

Pereant qui ante nos nostra have prescribed for 
popular nourishment. The Count even tells us 
how to prepare the meal (about which we 
have a small volume, recently published, on our 
table), and adds: 

‘When the Indian meal is previously pre- 
pared by boiling, in the manner here described, 
amost excellent and very palatable kind of bread, 
not inferior to wheaten bread, may be made of 
ag parts of this meal and of common wheat- 

our. 

‘“‘ But the most simple, and, I believe, the best 
and most economical way of employing Indian 
corn as food, is to make it into puddings. The 
method of determining when the pudding has 
acquired the proper consistency is this :—the 
wooden spoon used for stirring it being placed 
upright in the middle of the kettle, if it falls 
down more meal must be added; but, if the 
pudding is sufficiently thick and adhesive to sup- 
port it in a vertical position, it is declared to be 
proof, and no more meal is added ; if the boiling, 
instead of being continued only half an hour, be 
prolonged to three quarters of an hour, or an 
hour, the pudding will be considerably improved 
by this prolongation. 

‘“‘ Expense of preparing this pudding : 

Pence. 
3lbs. of Indian meal, at aa 14 


Ib. molasses, at ee oo oe 
oz, of salt 2d. per lb. i< Vom OL ae 


Total for ingredients* 94 


“As this pudding weighed 10,,lbs. and the 
ingredients cost nine pence and a half-farthing, 
this gives three farthings and a half for each 
pound of pudding.” 

And farther on, says the Count, ‘I would 
observe, for the satixfaction of those who may 
have doubts respecting the smallness of the ex- 
pense necessary for fuel in cooking for the poor, 
that the result of many experiments, of which I 
shall hereafter publish a particular account, has 
proved, in the most satisfactory manner, that 


Pence. 
4 





* Here is one of Mr, Soyer’s, from his Poor Man’s Rege- 
nerator: “Receipt No, 12.—Peas Panada, Sweet : 
One pound of peas oe ee } 
Half an ounce of salt .. - od. 
An ounce of dripping .. oe vo Of 
Half a pound of Indian meal .. a8 as “3 
Quarter pound of treacle .. vo wo 4 
43 ” 





when food is prepared in large quantities and 
cooked in kitchens properly arranged, the ex- 
pense for fuel ought never to amount to more 
than two per cent. of the cost of food, even where 
victuals of the cheapest kind are provided, such 
as are commonly used in feeding the poor. In 
the public kitchen of the House of Industry, at 
Munich, the expense for fuel is less than one per 
cent. of the cost of the food; and it ought not 
to be greater in many parts of Great Britain.” 

The Count denounces tea as a “most perni- 
cious wash,”’ and declares that, ‘‘a simple in- 
fusion of this drug drunk boiling hot, as the poor 
usually take it, is certainly a poison, which, 
though it is sometimes slow in its operatfon, 
never fails to produce very fatal effects, even in 
the strongest constitution, where the free use of 
it is continued for a considerable length of 
time.” 

He repudiates the prejudice against rye-bread 
so prevalent in England, and speaks yet more 
favourably of barley.— Ez. gr. 

‘* Were I called upon to give an opinion in 
regard to the comparative nutritiousness of 
barley-meal and wheat-flour, when used in 
soups, I should not hesitate to say that I think 
the former at least three or four times as nutri- 
tious as the latter. 

*‘ Scotch broth is known to be one of the most 
nourishing dishes in common use; and there is 
no doubt but it owes its extraordinary nutritive 
quality to the Scotch (or pearl) barley, which 
is always used in ans it. Ifthe barley be 
omitted, the broth will be found to be poor and 
washy, and will afford little nourishment; but 
any of the other ingredients may be retrenched, 
(even the meat) without impairing very sensibly 
the nutritive quality of the food. Its flavour 
and palatableness may be impaired by such re- 
trenchments, but if the water be well thickened 
with the barley, the food will still be very 
nourishing. 

‘‘In preparing the soup used in feeding the 
poor in the House of Industry, at Munich, pearl 
barley has hitherto been used ; but I have found 
by some experiments I have lately made in Lon- 
don, that pearl barley is by no means necessary, 
as common barley-meal will answer, to all intents 
and purposes, just as well. In one respect it an- 
swers better, for it does not require half so much 
boiling.”’ 

So much for the precepts uttered half a century 
ago, and fallen into desuetude. Let us hope 
that a better fate will attend their revival, and 
that with the farther aid of improved chemical 
analysis, we may really attain the important 
desiderata of cheaper, more economical, nu- 
tritive, substantial, and palatable food for 
every division of the humbler classes, and es- 
pecially for the aged and poor. 








THE UNACTED DRAMA. 


The League's Convert: a Tragedy in five Acts. 
By Henry W. Pearson. Saunders and Otley. 


The Italian Captain: a Drama, in five Acts. 
Ebers and Co. 


Dramas, by William Smith. Pickering. 


Tue press does not teem with plays intended for 
stage representation as it used when our national 
theatres were devoted to the national drama, but 
still we have a fair sprinkling of this class of 
publication from the pens, in most instances, of 
tyros ambitious of becoming dramatic authors. 
When one of our most popular writers was con- 
nected with Madame Vestris’s management, he 
was inundated with stage literature of every 
kind, from the bombastic tragedy to the point- 
less burlesque ; and we well remember a capi- 
tal verbal criticism given in answer to the ques- 
tion of ‘How it was that there was so much 
dross, and so little of the real ore in the produc- 
tions submitted to his perusal and considera- 
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tion?’ ‘ Why,” said he, “it is a very rare ex- 
ception to the constant rule for any one to write 
an acting play who is not somewhat acquainted 
with stage carpentry.”” Here we have the se- 
cret, then, by which to judge the written drama, 
which, in almost every example that comes be- 
fore us, betrays that want of knowledge of con- 
structiveness which is only to be obtained by an 
apprenticeship “‘ behind the scenes.”” Mr, Pear- 
son, however, is of a different opinion ; and 
argues that ‘our dramatic poetry must be co- 
operative with the daily thoughts and works of 
those it is written for,” and proceeds: “ Let the 
stage show forth the ideas—the intellectual and 
spiritual conditions of society, rather than its 
plain facts, and unattractive, more material 
qualities ; if ideal subjects be chosen, let them 
array principles, and be impressed with truths 
that may assist in expounding the myste- 
ries, developing the faculties, and establishing 
the rights of humanity; make the drama vital 
with the life among us, and it will no longer be 
neglected—no longer despised.”’ 

Acting upon these principles, he has idealized 
free-trade in the persons of the Protectionist 
King and Aristocracy; with a free-trade Prin- 
cess and Populace of an imaginary island called 
Cheering, in which the whole export trade is 
confined to the nobles. To our mind his success 
is very equivocal in carrying out his design, 
nor is the attempt to clothe common sense in 
blank verse more successful, For example, the 


hero’s mother misses her son from home, and 
immediately rushes to a “ hall in the king’s pa- 
lace,” where, upon being asked her business, she 
replies : 


__ * My bold son left 
My house this morning—early, as hath been 
His custom since he first—unhappy time— 
Address’d the people in the market-place. 
One told me he was here, and, fearing much, 
I came in anxious search.” 

This same “bold son” goes on in his career of 
agitation, which is considered so lawless that he 
is deemed deserving of death’; only just in the 
nick of time he renders important service to the 
princess, when the following mild sentence is 
passed upon him : 

“KING. 
Democres, by conspiracy thou hast 
Earn’d instant death; by service to my child, 
Full title to reward: would’st thou resign 
Thine agitation, the debt due thyself 
Were greater than thou owest. Since thou art 
Obdurate, caution for = | country’s weal 
Rigidly bars more liberal decree 
Than this :—Thou claimest licence to depart ; 
Lo it :—in a little boat—alone— 

ith one sail, and some food, thou shalt be launch’d 

On the fresh sea; may Providence direct 
Thy course to some kind land! If ever found 
Upon our isle, thou diest.” 

With this Democres is “well content,” and 
the princess seems to consider it rather a plea- 
sant incident than otherwise, for she says : 

“ Be not cast down—farewell; 
I deem thee sent on a triumphant cruise 
Of rich adventure, leaving seeds with us, 
To yield redundant harvests for thy joy, 
When home returning, in some better time; 
For I feel sure we are to meet again.” 


Her hopes, however, are disappointed in this 
respect, for poor Democres is shot through the 
heart with an arrow, which at the same time 
wounds the princess; but though he is put an 
_end to, his agitation is not, and concludes with 
the king’s conversion to free-trade principles, 
which he declares as follows, when one of the no- 
bles directs the soldiers to “ charge the rabble !’’ 
“ KING, 
Hold! 
Have ye no reverence ?—each man stand still 
Till granted leave of motion. Soldiers, serve’ 
ee a woman’s son, 
Know.l am the League's coavert. wisest 
ABISTOS, 


anal We forbid ! 
‘We laud!” ° 





Gio, 


The Irish famine is typified in the person of a 
chief named Generosus, who is introduced ex- 
actly in time to prove the policy of the king’s 
new measures; to witness the death of the prin- 
cess, and see the fall of the curtain, as the 
dramatis persone “‘ proceed out in procession,” 

We must candidly confess that all this appears 
to us to be little better than mere balderdash, 
and by no means calculated to foster dramatic 
talent in either authors or actors. 

In the Italian Capitin we have a far more 
praiseworthy attempt ut rendering an historical 
event suitable for the stage. The drama is evi- 
dently by a young hand who has yet to acquire 
that knowledge of “stage carpentry” to which 
we have alluded, but there is much, promise in 
the play before us. The scene is laid in Venice 
in 1495, and the time of action extends to five 
days, during which the plot of the piece is well 
wrought out to its close. There are some super- 
fluous scencs introduced, merely that portions of 
the story may be explained, which would be 
better done in other parts or omitted altogether. 
In drawing his characters the author has evi- 
dently been influenced by Shakspere and the 
older dramatists, but it is perhaps better to imi- 
tate really good examples than to attempt a 
doubtful originality. Poetic justice is done to 
the vicious and virtuous, but we will let the au- 
thor illustrate himself in a single scene, which is 
a fair average of his style throughout. The 
Italian Captain has just returned from a cam- 
paign in which he has sustained defeat, and Gio- 
vanni, the page to his mistress, the lady Beatrice, 
enters with tidings of his entry into Venice: 


IsaB. Where did you see him, boy? 
Bga. Did he look nobly 
As when you saw him last 
IsaB. Whom did he speak of? 
- Answer me, dear Giovanni! 
E 


A. 
As fresh in health as ever? 


ISAB. 
He sent his love to all? 
Bga. He has no wound? 
You'll answer that at once ! 
To. None; Heaven be prais’d! 
Isas. And for the other questions, cousin Beatrice 
Is anxious to be told. You'll answer us? 
Gro. So you devour me not, fair ladies, yes! 
ank foremost for appearance :—health as ever 
Sits smiling on his cheek ; though there in part 
Defeat has marked a countenance peerless once, 
And noble alway. For his spirits, truly 
I pitied him that he did scarcely catch 
The universal joy, which sought to drown 
All other thoughts save of the public welcome.— 
But when he saw me come; and knew from whom 
And to what end I came; with his own smile, 
Peculiar as his virtues, he held out 
The free right hand, and then extended it 
To plick from the first tree that flourished near 
This only blossom, which he bade me take 
To his dear heart with all imagined speed. 
(Presents a flower to BEATRIOE. 
IsaB. (aside.) It must be sweet, that flower! 
Bga. Come hither, coz, 
And scent this dainty shrub;—but have a care 
To give it back tome, You must not pilfer ! 
IsaB. Tis a sweet flower ! 
Bea. Oh! now beyond all doubt 
Giovanni is in love! Look, Isabella! 
The rogue is practising upon a lute, 
To be most perfect when he goes abroad 
For evening serenade. Nay, no denial! 
Have we not seen you, sirrah, day by day, 
Pine to the slender stripling that you are, 
When you should be robust and hardy both, 
And fit to bear the fortunes of a soldier 
When Venice shall require you? 
Soldier, lady !— 
Was it not my desire, when to the wars 
Gonzaga would have taken me; but that 
You could not spare your servant ? 


Seems he yet 


Surely, boy, 


True, boy. 

Oh! 
To battle by his side, in times of danger, 
Where the foe’s darts were thickest, and by chance 
To ward a blow that threatened him with death, 
Or even to receive it! this, dear lady, 
Was my heart’s proudest wish. 

, I know, Giovanni, 

You would not think it much for such a lord: 
But then your years were tender, and your strength 
No match for such a courage, _ 


Gives to the arm its energy for — 
Aud as to years—have you not read to me 

Of many, who with eighteen summers’ growth 
(Or even less) have written their young names 

In the red carnage of their country’s field? 

Oh! for a place beside them ! 

Mr. Smith’s dramas consist of Sir Wiilian 
Crichton, a tragedy of the time of the second 
James of Scotland, and now published for the 
first time; Athelwold, a tragedy that was at. 
tempted by Mr. Macready at Drury Lane, but 
did not meet with success; Gwidone, a dramatic 
poem, and a poem entitled Solitude. The last 
two were published many years ago, and are re. 
printed here with some omissions and altera. 
tions. The plays display considerable taste and 
ability, but, to our mind, are more fitted for the 
closet than the stage. 


All’s.a Delusion: «a Comedy in five acts, By— 

London, J. Ollivier; Chapman, Elcoate, & Co, 
One marvels much to meet with such a publica- 
tion at the present day. Such a mixture of 
trash and obscenity has certainly not come 
within the view of the Literary Gazette since it 
started into being. ‘The want of decency, want 
of sense, and want of talent which it exhibits, 
are no delusion. 








LANDS OF THE BIBLE, 


The Lands of the Bible visited and described. By 
John Wilson, D.D. 2 vols. 8vo. Edinburgh, 
W. Whyte and Co; London, Longmans, 


Dr. Witson undertook an inspective journey in 
the cause of Biblical research, and this is the 
first-fruits of his zealous labours in sites and 
regions mentioned in the Bible. Differing ina 
few instances from Dr. Robinson, whose work is 
a standard on the subject, our author brings a 
good deal of additional observation to bear on 
the subjects which have so long engrossed, and 
we may say so much misled the Christian world. 
But besides his topographical diligence and 
merits, there are many things of importance and 
of interest in Dr, Wilson’s views ; and his remarks 
on the Eastern Jews, and the remnant of the 
Samaritans, are particularly entitled to attention. 
The geographical, topographical, and other illus- 
trations, and the philological definitions and 
arrangements are also deserving of much praise; 
indeed the whole may be summed up in the just 
statement that it is a sterling and interesting 
work. 

But we owe to such a work the tribute of 
some selections in proof of its value, and without 
entering upon the wide sphere of its travel, 
which we could not possibly find room to analyse 
so as to make its multifarious matter intelligible, 
we shall attempt to supply a few, which we con- 
sider to be interesting, from the additional notes 
of the able author, whose fifteen years’ residence 
in India prepared him for a ripe judgment in 
Eastern affairs, In treating of the Jews in their 
own land, he tells us “ Some of the richer Jews 
of Europe, when they see their relatives and 
friends involved in poverty, and unable to help 
themselves, and possessed at the same time of a 
moderate share of religious enthusiasm, send 
them to the Holy Land, as to an asylum, where 
they may live at little cost, give them litile 
trouble, and in services esteemed holy, indulge 
and cultivate their devotion. Some Jews are 
partial to the Holy Land as a place of study, in 
which they may escape interruption from secular 
engagements. “Many of those at present there 
are persons of extensive Rabbinical learning; 
and many of them exert themselves to acquire 
distinction in this respect. When among them, 
I had some curiosity to become acquainted with 
the material on which they feed ; and, as already 
mentioned, I prevailed on the chief Rabbi of the 
Sephardim at Hebron, to furnish me with @ 
Catalogue of the Books in his Library, which is 





. Vigour, lady, 
* Cannot be wanting when the heart’s strong impulse 


an extensive one of the kind,” (A long catalogue 
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proves this.) ‘ When (continues Dr. W.) we 
were at Nabulus, the ancient Shechem, distin- 

ished alike for its beauty and fertility, we 
found, exclusive of the Samaritans, only twenty 
families of Jews, comprising not more than sixty 
souls, resident at the place. When we expressed 
our surprise to the Rabbi, at the smallness of 
the community over which he presided, and 
expressed our belief, that if Jews were to estab- 
lish themselves at the place, they might soon 
enjoy a large share of worldly prosperity and 
respectability, he said to me, I very much agree 
with you; but the chief Rabbi at Jerusalem, 
under whom I act, will not allow a greater num- 
ber of Jews to settle here than those you see, 
lest, tempted by the advantages of Shechem, 
they should forsake the holy places, and, making 
a secular location of themselves in the Holy 
Land, disprove the prophecies. _When_ the 
Messiah comes, he added, we shall still be a 
nation of priests ; and strangers shall stand and 
feed our flocks, and the sons of the alien shall be 
our (exclusive) ploughmen and our vine-dressers. 
A similar expression of opinion we received 
elsewhere; and the result of all our inquiries 
amongst the Jews of the East and of Europe 
simply is, that the Jews throughout the world, 
inthe present state of their unbelief and prophetical 
misinterpretation, utterly disclaim the idea cf 
colonizing the land of their fathers, and restrict 
the grounds of their present limited settlements 
there to religious considerations. I beg the par- 
ticular attention of philanthropists and the 
friends of Jewish missions to this statement. A 
general colonization of the land of Israel by Jews 
rejecting their spiritual King, Jesus of Nazarcth, 
and cleaving to Rabbinism, 1 believe to be im- 
practicable, ? * 

“The Frank or European Jews of Cairo 
appeared to me to be both polite and respect- 
able persons. ‘The native Jews, however, com- 
plained of them as having the fear neither of 
Godnor man. Their disregard of the Sabbath 
is probably the circumstance connected with 
them which is most shocking to their brethren.” 

The numbers, appearance, and habits of the 
Jews in Yemen, Abyssinia, Cochin, &c., furnish 
also a good deal of curious observation. 

The Samaritans, it seems, consider themselves 
to be genuine Israelites, their priests to be of 
Levi and their people of Joseph ; but the author 
denies their clam. The creed of the Derdz, or 
what we call Druses, is well expounded, and 
their original tenets on the foundation of their 
religion may be fairly understood from a portion 
of one of their catechisms :— 

“1. Are you a Druze (Derazi)? Yes; by 
the grace of Hakim, [the Khalif of Egypt, sup- 
posed to be the divinity ;] may he be exalted! 

“2, What is a Druze? He who has sub- 
scribed (written) the Covenant and served our 
Lord the Creator. 

“3. What is your duty? To speak only the 
truth; to serve Hakim, and keep the seven 
Temaining stipulations. 

“4. How are you known to be a Druze? By 
eating what is permitted, and abstaining from 
that which is forbidden. 

“5, What is permitted, and what is forbidden? 
It is allowed to partake of food with the initiated 
["Akél] and the peasants. It is not allowed to 
eat with governors and apostates. 

“6. How and when did our Lord Hakim 
appear? It was in the 400th year of the Hejir& 
of Mujammad [a.p, 1009]. 

“7, How did he appear and say that he was 
of the seed of Muhammad in order to conceal his 
divinity, and why did he conceal it? Bi cause 
ae was not well received, and thos e who 

lieved on him were but a few. 
uae When did he ap and manifest his 

. rh Eight years after the 400 years, 
pat Ow many years did he remain in the 

pen manifestation of his divinity? The whole 


of the eighth year ; and in the ninth he departed, 
because it was the year of concealment; he 
appeared also in the beginning of the tenth and 
the eleventh, and in the twelfth he concealed 
himself finally, not to reappear till the day of 
judgment. 

“10, What is the day of judgment? It is the 
day in which he shall appear in human nature 
to judge the world by the sword and by violence. 

“11, And when shall that be? The time is 
unknown, but the signs of it shall appear. 

“© 12, And what are the sizns? When you 
see kings overturned and the Christians victorious 
over the Muslims, you may be sure that it is at 
hand.” 

They call Muhammad “ the Son of Adultery, 
the Son of the Maid-servant, and the Son of 
Falsehood.” Their abuse of Christ and the 
Christian is still more absurd and fanatical. 

An interesting gem, obtained at Damascus, 
on which is represented Astarte or Astaroth, as 
the Syrian Venus, is engraved at page 769. The 
head-dress is remarkable, and the figure, nude 
to the hips, holds a bird (a dove we presume) 
on the wrist, and is surrounded with stars, 
Other curious gems are also noticed. 

A useful geographical index concludes the 
whole of this valuable work. 








A History of Servia and the Servian Revolution. 
From original MSS. and documents. Trans- 
lated from the German of Leopold Ranke. 
By. Mrs. Alexander Kerr, Authoress of ‘ Songs 
of Hope and Memory, &c.” 8vo. pp. 477. 
J. Murray. 


Or Servia too little is really known, for it occu- 
pies an important international position, and 
must be, as it has been, the scene of important 
events. In the Literary Gazette volume for 1845, 
No. 1487, will be found a review of the latest 
and most satisfactory work published respecting 
the country by Mr. A. A, Paton, who travelled 
through it, and gave us the result of his re- 
searches into the past, and observations on the 
present. Ranke has, however, gone more elabo- 
rately into the subject, and preduce? what may 
be esteemed a regular historical view of Servia 
from the earliest recorded circumstances to our 
day. Upon this Mrs. Kerr has bestowed the 
judicious pains and abilities of a translator, and 
has overcome the acknowledged difficulties of 
the German author’s style, and his tremendously 
long sentences, in a manner that reflects much 
credit on her lingual skill. She has composed a 
good English book, and yet (as we think) faith- 
fully preserved the sense and meaning of the 
original. 

We accordingly welcome the publication, and 
the more, because it enlightens us in a cause of 
civilization, justice, and mercy; and will teach 
us to look to concerns in which the welfare of 
Europe and the happiness of a numerous people 
are intimately mixed up. We have, first, a re- 
trospective glance at the rise and fall of Servia, 
‘** anciently a kingdom, then reduced to the state 
of a Turkish province, almost without a name, 
and now a principality under the government of 
Georgewitsch, the son of their liberator, Kara 
George—and which may be regarded as the pre- 
cursor of the minor states of the eastern corner 
of Europe, in their struggle for emancipation 
from Turkish thraldom. . 

“Tn all barbarous or semi-civilized states, there 
is a want of that high moral tone, which is the 
soul of national honour. Human life is held 
lightly ; the rights of property are not respected ; 
and individual will and might preyail. 

* Sufficeth them the simple plan, 
That he should take who has the power, 
And he should keep who can.’ 

“This is painfully apparent throughout the his- 

tory of Servia.”’ Having no delight in savage 





scenes and murderous massacres, base outrages 





and horrid treacheries, and deeming it unneces- 
sary to trace the events upon which these trans- 
actions hung, we shall not trouble our readers 
with many extracts or comments. The conclu- 
sion, setting before us the actually existing 
condition of the province, is the most valuable 
portion of the information; and leaving the 
striking incidents of progress for centuries to 
this condition, we look to it for our illustrations 
of Mrs. Kerr’s useful literary labours.. 

Alexander, the son of entkenviee Kara George, 
born in 1806, after the fall of the Milosch dynasty, 
was elected prince on the 15th of June, 1843. 

“The Servians placed themselves according to 
their Nahies; as the Poles, at their elections, 
had at one time been accustomed to arrange 
themselves according to their Woiwodeships. 
The new Pacha, the Consul, as well as the 
Plenipotentiary in the name of Russia, and the 
Metropolitan, went up to them and asked them 
whom they desired for their Prince. ‘The seven- 
teen Nahies unanimously demanded Kara 
Georgewitsch. Several private individuals even 
were asked who returned the same answer. 

“Thus the Servian peasants did, in fact, main- 
tain the right which had been granted at Akjer- 
man; that of choosing their Prince.. The two 
protecting powers now declared themselves con- 
tent with the election which had been made.”’ 

Two obnoxious Chiefs, Wutschitsch and 
Petroniewitsch were removed from the country, 
and ‘“ Kara Georgewitsch, ‘the distinguished 
among the princes of the Mesian people,’—for 
the ‘Turkish Government favour such recol- 
lections,—was again confirmed Knias of Servia. 

“In reading the Berate (adds our author), it 
is impossible to avoid remarking how earnestly 
and repeatedly allegiance to the Porte and close 
observance of the Ustav, containing the Charter, 
are indicated as the chief duties of the prince. 
If he evince this allegiance, it is stated, he shall 
not again be deprived of his dignity. Senators 
and holders of office, and the nation at large, are 
directed to acknowledge him as their prince, and 
to render obedience to the ordinances which he 
may issue in accordance with the charter. 

“Thus it is seen that the prince’s right falls far 
short of the claim of the Obrenowitsches to hére- 
ditary and unlimited power. He is bound to 
conditions which might afford a pretext for 
arbitrary encroachments. ‘ 

“The experiences of late years lead us to 
believe that the Porte will not venture on any 
encroachment: at least on her own responsi- 
bility. Setting this aside, however, it cannot be 
asserted that the present position of Servian 
affairs is such as to inspire much confidence. 

“A prince who is not indebted to his own 
meritorious acts, or even to his ambitious views, 
for his elevation; whose claims rest merely on 
some remembrance of the past ; and who, at the 
moment when he attained the highest dignity, 
was deprived of the support of those by whom 
he had been raised to it, must assuredly, even 
though that support should be restored, have 
eventually to struggle with the re-action of the 
party overthrown; who, as their frequent 
movements prove, are still numerous and in- 
fluential in the country. 

“Occasionally we observe a still deeper oppori- 
tion between communities and the peasantry ; 
who, in the last disturbances, not only asserted 
their old privileges, but acquired new ones: 
they might, perhaps, have entertained the idea 
of forming a self-elected government, or a party 
of their own, against official rulers, whom they 
considered forced upon them; but who, in 
reality, under whatever form it may be, consti- 
tute the state. 

“In addition to all this, external influences 
were at the same time in operation: influences 
frequently in opposition to each other, and pro- 
ceeding no longer exclusively from the neigh- 
bouring inland powers, but also from the 
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Western nations, whence the prevailing ideas 
‘were derived. 

“Under such circumstances, the fundamental 
law (the charter), to which an absolute autocrat 
would not submit, oom. perhaps, a*fortunate 
state of things to his less powerful successor ; 
it establishes the unity of the nation on a 
broader basis, and gives a firmer guarantee for the 
distribution of the power: provided always that 
it be not used as a pretext for personal enmity. 

“If the Servians unite earnestly for the pur- 
pose of carrying this law into effect, so that it 
shall take root amongst them, and be carried 
out peacefully, it may be always considered as a 

t means for the advancement of the nation—a 
step on the road to emancipation. * * 

‘Everything turns upon this fact, that the 
immediate domination of the soldier-caste,resting 
on the prerogatives of their religion, has been 
discontinued in this province. The Grand Sig- 
nior no ~w ga exacts the capitation tax, which 
he regarded as a redemption from the penalty of 
death incurred by unbelief; the Spahis no longer 
enjoy a distribution of the village lands amongst 
them; the Turks are restricted to the fortresscs. It 
‘was at first understood that none of them should 
be allowed to reside outside the fortified works. 
This is the case at Schabaz and Kladawo; and 
so it was ot to have been at Belgrade. At 
one time, the Turks began to dispose of their 
—— there, and to prepare for emigration ; 

ut they soon received orders from Constanti- 
nople to desist, as the whole town was considered 
to be a fortress: they therefore remained at Bel- 
grade in considerable numbers. But, although 
under Turkish jurisdiction, there is no possibi- 
lity of their enforcing any of their ancient per- 
sonal prerogatives; and many old Spahis must 
now condescend to perform manual service in 
Christian habitations. 

“Tt must not be forgotten that this independ- 
ence was not, in reality, acquired through a re- 
bellion against the Sultan; but in the course of 
acontest originally undertaken against his rebels: 
so far, therefore, the Servians asserted a well- 
founded claim, though at the cost of a most san- 


‘war, 

** But this was not enough. 

“The national spirit, as expressed in their 
songs, assisted greatly in kindling the flames of 
war ; though it was not adequate to the founding 
of a state, or to the liberation of a people from 
the spiritual domination of the Ottomans. 

“The Sultan himself in some measure con- 
duced to the amelioration of their condition by 
granting the Charter; which in its main points 
rests on the received principles of Western states. 
And that he might overthrow a dominion which 
he disliked, but which still retained many analo- 

es to the old Turkish system, he ordered regu- 

tions to be proclaimed under his authority, b 
which the work of emancipation was continued.” 

‘“‘It would be hazardous to assert, that, at 
some future time, a stronger monarchy, or 
perhaps even a still more republican form of 
government—possibly under the elders of the 
nation alone, as in former times—may not be 
established ; but neither the former, nor much 
less the latter, would revert to the principles of 
the old Turkish system: the} could not » nord 
the elements of education, which have in some 
measure taken root. 

“The spirit of reform in the West is far too 
powerful, and its secret or open advance too 
universal to admit of its ever being deprived 
of the results of that ascendancy which it has 

to acquire in Servia; giving a fresh im- 
pulse and introdu new ideas. 

ee. The pulgnens of the West are oe East 
4 a t in the ct 

— pe 
‘ Fslamism continues to be, as it has been for 
~twelve.centuries, the most inflexible adversary 
to the Western spirit; and in those countries 





where it is embraced by the entire population— 
from Bokhara to Morocco—excitement and hos- 
tility prevail: but in the interior of the Turkish 
territory its antagonism is displayed in the most 
energetic manner. 

‘‘'[hough the Porte, driven along in her own 
course, and not uninfluenced by the spirit of the 
age, has granted meliorations to the Christian 
inhabitants; she has her Islamite subjects too 
little under control, and still adheres too closely 
to the leading religious principles of her domina- 
tion, to expect that affairs may in this way be 
brought to a conclusion. 

‘**So long as the Porte shall maintain the ex- 
clusive prerogative of the followers of Islam to 
conduct military and state affairs ; so long as 
that stubborn selfishness, which regards the 
masters from whom they obtained instruction 
as infinitely below themselves, shall remain un- 
subdued ; and so long as their fanaticism shall 
continue to be nourished by events; outrages 
will incessantly be renewed, and the simplest 
and most rightful claims of the Christian popu- 
lation will be allowed to remain unheeded. If 
such obstacles impede the improvement of the 
Turks, how much more pitiable is the condition 
of the poor helpless Raja, who are as uncivilized 
as themselves ! 

‘* The spirit of modern times, which operates 
only by political means, does not aim at the anni- 
hilation of Islamism, either by conversion or force. 
Still we are perfectly right in restraining it 
within due limits ; and we are fully justified in 
endeavouring to prevent the followers of the 
Christian religion from being trampled on sim- 
ply because they are Christians. 

‘“* This view of its results constitutes the deep 
interest excited by the Servian emancipation : 
an interest which extends far beyond the boun- 
daries of that country. 

“We need only cast our eyes around, and 
glance at the other Servian tribes in Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; at the nearly-related Bulgarians ; 
or direct them towards Syria, to the Christian 
inhabitants of the Lebanon ; in order to estimate 
correctly the value of what has been effected in 
Servia. 

‘* It is impossible to avoid observing, how much 
still remains to be desired in her present condi- 
tion. One thing, if we may be allowed to give 
our opinion, is especially wanting—the develop- 
ment of a more elevated tone of morality. The 
highest problems of moral and intellectual life 
which ennoble mankind have not yet been solved 
in this Country. ‘The worst consequence of this 
barbarous subjugation is, that it does not con- 
duce to an awakening to the consciousness of 
moral duties. 

‘* Yet much has been achieved: the founda- 
tion of another state of things has been laid, and 
a noble prospect for the future has been opened. 
An example has been given which it is eminently 
desirable should be followed in the other pro- 
vinces. 

“What is most necessary everywhere is a 
— of the two populations, whose entire 

tion has undergone so thorough a change, 
that it can never again become what it was. 

‘*Even personal intercourse, inasmuch as it 
may still serve to keep alive former ideas of the 
domination of the one and the servitude of the 
other, should henceforth be avoided: The 
Christian nations must obtain an administrative 
and judicial independence, which may insure 
them a development consistent with their 
original state, and .in accordance with the doc- 
trines of that religion which animates them as 
well as ourselves. 

‘In stating this, we of course assume that the 
European Powers will continue willing to pre- 
serve the integrity of the Turkish Empire; and 
that no events which are now beyond human 
foresight, will occur to disturb it. 

“The eternal destinies of all nations are in the 
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hands of the Omnipotent; and the decrees of 
Providence, alike unfathomable and irresistibj, 
will be accomplished in their due course of ful. 
filment.”’ 
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THE PRECIOUS METALS, 


[From the universal data, so methodically, 
clearly, and completely laid down in our first 
paper—perhaps as perfect an example of the 
multum in parvo as ever was printed—we come 
now to M, Chevalier’s most important conclu. 
sions.—Ed, L.G.] 


We ‘have seen that the proportion in the pro. 
duction betaveen silver and gold was, at the 
time of the discovery of America, from 12 to 10 
kilogrammes of silver against one of gold. We 
read on this subject (page 65) :— 

‘It is not without interest we try to form an 
idea of the influence which was exercised by the 
abundance of the precious metals invading the 
shores of Europe three hundred years ago. We 
must remember what these countries were for- 
merly, which, in our days, are so brilliant by 
arts and wealth. People had then hardly begun 
to emerge from the hideous wretchedness, in 
which the nations had stagnated since the catas- 
trophe of the fall of the Roman Empire. Con- 
tinual wars from nation to nation, from province 
to province, from fief to fief, and finally those 
endless extortions by which brutal chiets exer. 
cised their dominion over the people, had drained 
up the sources of happiness. <A few free and 
commercial cities in Italy, in the Netherlands, 
and in Northern Germany, had alone been 
able to grow wealthy. In large states, some few 
efforts had been made to encourage production 
and to protect labour, the creator of wealth; 
but nearly on all other points, barbarism, at- 
tached to its prey, held dominion over it. Pre. 
cious metals in particular existed only in a very 
small quantity.’ 

(Page 70.) ‘“‘The discovery of Potosi, which 
dates from 1545, brought at last abundance 
of specie, which till then had been only 
a delusion, though the minds of men had 
been flattered a thousand times with the hope 
of having it realised. To begin from this mo- 
ment, prices of all things were overset; and the 
historians of the period narrate the bitter com- 
plaints of some, the satisfaction and confidence 
of others, and the wonder of all, whe didnot 
know to what cause they had to attribute this 
revolution. They spoke of nothing else every- 
where, even in the pulpit; it being the theme 
of the sermons preached before kings: witness 
the preachings of Bishop Latimer in presence of 
Edward VI. and his court. The same quantity 
of money constantly commands from less to less 
labour, or it is exchanged against always a de- 
creasing proportion of produce. It therefore 
happened that the Aectolitre of corn, which could 
be got for 14 to 18 grammes of silver, rose nearly 
immediately to 40, and even successively to 60 
and 60; being actually, and that within half a 
century, worth 90. All fixed rents, which are 
designated by a determined quantity of silver, 
are more easily to be borne by him who pays 
them, at the same time that they procure a lesser 
existence for him who is paid. One who wasye- 
terday an opulent lord, is to-day nothing more 
than a distressed country squire. ‘I’his leads to 
a political consequence, as the respective position 
of the classes which were bound to tenures, and 
of those who obtained them, are altered to the 
advantage of the former. Taken from this pout 
of view the discovery of America has aided to 


4 the emancipation of the ¢iers-état, and has pre- 


ared its accession to weight and power; and it 
is not in this manner only that it has been of 
influence. Nevertheless, this particular influ- 
ence manifested itself in a powerful manne 
there only where rents had beef stipulated a 
precious metal, and not where they were paid in 
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the natural produce. “In England, where the 

icultural class generally paid its rental to the 
proprietors of the ground in specie, and where 
it had very long leases, the effect must have been 
infinitely more prompt and intense than in the 
-eountries on the Continent, where the system of 
metayage ruled, which was founded on the di- 
yision of the produce, fruits, &c. 

“Thediscovery of America has also changed the 
proportion of one of the precious metals towards 
the other; gold in consequence became dear, 
The relative value of gold and silver depends on 
different causes; as the cost of production, and 
also on the demand there may be at different 
times. When commercial relations are very 
restricted, the proportion between gold and 
silver can vary quickly and on a great scale. 
Such a case happened when gold was brought 
from Gaul by Cesar, or taken by him out of the 
treasury of the republic, where the care «f the 
senate had heaped up a large quantity for tie 
wants of the state ; it forced this metal so much 
down, that it had only nine times the value of 
silver: some time before, in consequence of the 
conquest of Syracuse, this proportion had risen a 
little above 17. The common proportion was 
then 12. The conquests of Alexander, who 
brought from Asia immense treasures which 
till then had been buried in the savings of 
the princes, also reduced, during a century, 
the proportion which before had been 12 and 
even 13, to 10. This proportion of 10 had been 
prevalent in Asia.” 

We shall follow the author in his statements 
of the changes which the proportion between gold 
and silver has undergone since the discovery of 
America until the beginning of our century. 

(Page 73.) ‘ During the first quarter and 
probably during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, gold was predominant if not in weight, 
yet in value. he conquerors (of America) made 
their booty of the quantity of gold, which the in- 
habitants had collected from the surface of thesoil, 
where it existed in a native state and with which 
the temples of the gods and the palaces of the 
princes had been ornamented, What they brought 
of it to Europe caused general amazement. 
From 1545 until the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, silver became prevalent in a remarkable 
degree, It was then the happy moment for the 
mines of Potosi; the weight of the silver pro- 
duced surpassed that of gold in a proportion of 
sixty to one, at the same time there were trea- 
sures coming out of the auriferous sites of Choco, 
Antioquia, and Popayan. The commercial 
world got then from America one kilogramme 
of gold against 30 kilogrammes of silver. Such 
was the proportion during the middle of the 
eighteenth century. Then the silver mines of 
Mexico began to spread their magnificence, and 
the proportion was about 40 to 1; but this is the 
effect. of a decrease in the extraction of silver, 
which we must believe was only temporary. 
Chance seems to be henceforth more pace 
for silver than for gold, though one would 
rather expect to see New Granada increase 
its produce of gold.” 

€ proportion between the two metals having 
settled atthe beginning of the nineteenth century 
to 1 kilogramme of gold against 36 of silver, the 
author (page. 100) considers Russia as the princi- 
pal cause that this proportion has been entirely 
changed, notwithstanding that the increase of 
the produetion of silver in America is very true ; 
we have seen (page 111) that the production of 
gold and silver is, to-day, 1 kilogramme of gold 
against 16 kilogrammes of silver. 

(Page 106.) ‘The treasures of gold furnished 
by the Russian Empire since 1822, and those of 

ver since the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, can be estimated at 217,534 kilogrammes 
of gold, whichis equivalent, according to the tariff 
of French money, to 750 millions of francs, and to 
1,881,554 hilogrammes of silver, or 407 millions 








of frants. “THE “total” stim is “1,157 millions.” If 
compared with what has been extracted out of 
the mines of America, it is for gold seven and a 
half against one hundred, and for silver within a 
particle one hundredth and a half, and for the 
whole a fraction of more than three per cent. 

‘If, instead of taking the whole production, 
we consider the annual one (page 105), the 
Russian empire presents itself in a much more 
advantageous position. At the present moment, 
to mention the gold only, the production of 
America is represented by 100, and that of 
Russia by 151. As the washings of Asiatic 
Russia are incessantly extending, and the field 
on which they are carried on seems to be 
nearly endless, we are still very distant from the 
extent which will be attained. We may expect 
that the general production of gold in Russia 
will approach in a short time to three-fold the 
quantity ef that which appeared on the market 
of the world towards the end of the last century. 
This increase in the extraction will, after a 
certain lapse of time, bring about a decrease of 
price, because the employment of such a mass 
of gold would soon cease to be practicable, and 
it would happen that the supply would exceed 
the demand. In other terms, supposing that 
silver should remain stationary in proportion to 
corn, yet gold would have no more worth than 
fifteen, fourteen, or twelve times of its weight 
in silver. The relative value of the two precious 
metals, (I do not speak of their absolute value, 
nor of their value in proportion with objects of 
first necessity,) would come near to what it was 
with the ancient people, or before the discovery 
of America. From the other side, the decrease 
of the mercenary value of gold would go only 
as far as the expenses for its production would 
have diminished, or this production would 
stop; still, if we consider the surprising pro- 
gresses which the mechanical arts make every 
day, we cannot doubt but that the price to 
which gold amounts will suffer a reduction, 
with the condition only that the strata remain 
the same. The decrease, therefore, if it shows 
itself, will hardly be the cause of any recoil in 
the extraction, and this the more so, as much 
time will have to elapse, before a production of 
gold, even a three-fold one to that which 
existed at the beginning of this century, will 
have the effect to bring about a marked reduction 
in the current price of this metal. The 
quantity of gold existing among the civilized 
nations is on such a large scale, that an annual 
addition of 40,000 kilogrammes more than what 
was generally invested before 1823, would 
not augment on a sudden tlie mass in a very 
sensible manner, nor would it change the mer- 
cenary value in less than a certain space 
of time. Then we must also consider, that 
civilization is at present in a peaceful vein, out of 
which it is to be hoped that it willnot be thrown 
by the mad and empty talk of retrograde pas- 
sions, now happily at bay (aux abois). Fa- 
voured by peace, competency and culture prevail 
among populations, and some elegance and 
luxury are introduced among all classes of society. 
There is enough to secure to a production of 
gold which would be more considerable than the 
actual one, an easy investment, and without that, 
those who extract it would have to pre-occupy 
themselves with the decrease of the merce 
valueofgold. Before the time, in Europe,thateac. 
person, man or woman, will have his gold watch, 

old ring, or gold cross, Siberia will not be found 
me tg Now, with the help ofpeace, wherefore 
should we not attain to ‘/a poule au pot’ (every 
one a fowl in the pot) of good King Henry the 
fourth >” 

Thus we find that a proportion» between the 
two metals caused by the gold washings of 
the Russian mines; which at bring us again 
to that proportion existing in former times, 
when one kilogramme of gold: was..exchanged 





against “only twelve or even ten kilogrammes “of 
silver, would affect England particularly, ‘if 
certain amendments in the conditions of the 
working were applicable to the extraction of 
silver, and would not menace France with éven 
a greater loss respecting its metallic currency. 
This most important consequence, which the 
author discloses, is entirely new, and of immense 
weight for the future; as in examining ‘the pro- 
ceedings in the working of silver, he came ‘to 
the result, that in case the mechanical and 
even chemical resources which © European 
industry can command were applied to the work- 
ing of the mines of the new world, these mires 
would produce a much greater quantity ‘aad 
much more cheap ; in such a manner even “that 
the expenses of production could be reducéd@to 
one half, The author draws from these pretnises 
the conclusion of the enormous deereasein''the 
value of silver which would be the consequence 
of the invasion by the citizens of the United 
States of those countries which produce silvér, 
as they bring with them all resources of which 
science and industry can dispose. The °ii- 
provement in the proceeding would then bring 
about the same results which were the conée- 
quence of the discovery of America. v 

(Page 92.) ‘* We are brought back, as if it 
was by a decree of inflexible destiny, to consider 
the absorption shortly to be effected of Mexico 
by the United States, as the most‘likely soltition 
of the crisis which works now’ on that country, 
formerly called New Spain. Withoutintending 
to descant here on the general consequenves‘iof 
this absorption by the Union ofthe Mekidan 
nationality, we will occupy ourselves‘only with 
the influence such a conquest would soon 
exercise on the working of the silver mines; this 
influence would be great, and would? be very 
soon felt. The Anglo-Americans would display 
in Mexico their power of domination the 
material world. Nobody like themselyes'knows 
so well how to appreciate the uses' of means of 
communication; they would draw  oversdhe 
whole country a net of high roads, perhaps even 
of railroads. They would attack ‘the: mines 
with the whole arsenal which mechanical aind° 
chemical science is ready to furnish; they>would 
apply to them their means of credit,” 

(Pag. 93.) ‘ Without:intending ‘to raise the 
veil which hides the political prospects of Mexico, 
we may even now assume ‘it’ for certain,: that 
new circumstances will shortly take place, whose 
effect will be a metamorphosis of ‘m ic 
industry. The activity of the citizens of the 
United States, who will be the agents:of) this 
metamorphosis, seems even to imply that: its 
effects will be felt over the whole extent of the 
new continent.” 

(Page 94.) “It is therefore easily to be fore- 
seen, that other mines also than those of Mexico 
will amend their system, and will enlarge ‘their 
extraction by the hands of the races which 
possess them now, but under the direction of the 
Anglo-Americans. * * * Under 
these circumstances, as we cannot doubt it, tthe 
production of precious metals would “be ‘very 
much developed. The chain of ‘the Andes, 
which is distinguished among all chains of moun- 
tains which are scattered over the surface of the 
globe by its length of more than 14,000-kilo- 
metres in a straight line,—this chain is not less 
extraordi for the abundance of precious me- 
tals which nature has injected into it.”’ 

(Page 95.) ‘Now, suppose the expenses of 
the production of silver in America (providing 
an hypothesis which I have indicated, and which 
every day becomes more likely) are reduced at 
least to half, at the same time that the produc- 
tion increases in a large proportion, what then 
would be the consequence to Europe? . *54 

‘A phenomenon, like the one whieh dver- 
threw the prices and made -so many’thanges 
three centuries ago, willagain manifest itself; Yet 
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the crisis would be much less rapid and violent, 
because the mass of silver which the ancient 
continent already possesses, being enormous, the 
influence of even a considerable quantity thrown 
on. the markets, will be more slowly felt. A 
level establishes itself among the commercial 
centres much more easily than in former times, 
and in consequence there would be no fear of an 
obstruction on an‘isolated point. * * # 

‘* After a certain delay, nevertheless, the value 
of silver will be regulated every where in propor- 
tion to the prime cost, and if the expenses of 
production are lowered by a half, a country 
which actually possesses in silver about three 

ili of specie, will be impoverished of 1,500 
millions ; as the quantity of work and use which 
a piece of one franc will then furnish will be the 
halfless. If the decrease of the expenses for 
the production of silver were brought to three 
quarters, the loss which the same country would 
feel would exceed two milliards. 

“The conclusion of this is, that France 
would perform an act of skilful foresight if 
it would keep for the use of its interior 
exchanges a less exorbitant mass of silver. ‘There 
is no other country on earth which has such a 
quantity of silver to serve for its settlement of 
accounts. It is generally considered, that the 

ie of Europe is eight milliards of francs, and 
that France alone has nearly three milliards, 
mostly all silver, England, with a population 
not much inferior to ours, and with a much more 
considerable quantity of commercial transactions, 
has hardly a milliard of specie. ‘The United 


States, with a veryscattered population (acircum- 

stance which compels the multiplication of the 

representative sign of value), could not have 

produced in 1835, an epoch in which they were 

> — prosperity, more than half a milhard in 
ollars. 


** If even the danger of a great depreciation of 
silver was not distinctly visible on the horizon, 
it would be still much to be wished that mea- 
sures should be taken to restrain the mass of 

ecie, which France withholds; for if we admit 

t 1,500 millions should be sufficient for the 
* accomplishment of all our transactions, the 1,500 
. millions of — are for the country a sterile 
investment. ey add nothing to the wealth of 
France; not more than if they were 100 feet 
below the surface of the earth, or at the bottom 
ofthe sea, But substitute for these 1,500 mil- 
lions of ¢ews, improved machines for manufac- 
tures, or good agricultural implements, and the 
new impulse which will follow for the general 
wealth, will be admirable. * a 24 
‘What may now be done to restrain this mass 
of silver pieces which threatens France with an 
enormous loss for a period, which events will 
bring about sooner or later? To have less of 
metallic specie at home, to reduce ourselves in 
this respect to the necessary alone. We have but 
to imitate (yet providing for all. difference in 
the situation) that which those people do, who, 
without exposing themselves in the least, have 
arrived at an economical organisation in this 
respect. It would particularly be by modifica- 
tions in the service of exchanges that this object 
would be obtained. If there are countries 
where banc-billets represent too large a part in 
the representative sign of the’ values, there are 
other countries where they have been much too 
- rigidly limited to their district: France is among 
_ these last. Thus, at Paris, the minimum of banc- 
billets is 500 francs. Strange anomaly ! for in 
the départements, billets of 250 francs are in circu- 
lation ; and they believe that the population of 
Paris can bear none less than of 500. The cir- 
culation of billets is, therefore, much restricted ; 
and to this must be attributed the strange result 
that the Bank of France has generally as much 
specie in its coffers, as billets in circulation. 

“* When conducted in such a manner, the me- 

chanism of the banks adds nothing to the means 





of credit, and has not the least power to replace 
one portion of the dollars by a less expensive re- 
presentative sign. It is some time since the 
issue of billets of 100 francs was called for, 
which would be very convenient to replace gold, 
of which France is entirely destitute. It is cer- 
tain that this new class of billets would add con- 
siderably to the circulation of the Bank, and at 
the same time to its means of credit, and there- 
fore to the extent of services which this institu- 
tion yields to the public. 

“Lastly, if we will restrain, as far as it is 
to be wished, that portion of the capital of 
the nation, which, to serve the wants of ex- 
changes, is diverted from production, and which, 
under the form of metallic specie, has, in fact, 
but a latent value, then it is necessary that we 
should borrow, as well in commercial as’ in ordi- 
nary life, those customs which make other people 
comfortable. It would, for instances be neces- 
sary to leave off that deplorable propensity for 
hoarding up, by concealing metallic specie. It 
would also be necessary that the service of daily 
payments of any kind should undergo with us 
the same centralisation to which it has been sub- 
mitted among the Anglo-Saxon population of 
the two hemispheres.” 

(Pag. 113.) ‘I here stop the course of these 
remarks about gold and silver. I leave to every 
one the business to draw from them his own con- 
clusions, and to consider them after his own views. 
These remarks leave the field open for many 
conjectures, yet there is a practical idea, whic 
I believe to be established in a solid manner; to 
wit, that from the present moment, until a time 
which it is impossible exactly to determine, but 
which may not be far distant, the value of one of 
the two precious metals, and particularly that of 
silver, will suffer by the application of sciences 
and arts, as we actually possess them, to those 
mines which furnish the largest supply of it, 
being those of America,—a revolution which will 
be more or less comparable to that which was, 
three centuries ago, the consequence of the 
discovery of the new continent.” 

We also here close our remarks, which will 
be sufficient to acquaint the reader with the in- 
terest of the book; and we recommend its perusal 
to all who wish to find profound science and 
abstract calculations wmary applied to the 
general prospects of national life. 








Supplement to the Illustrations of the Anglo- 
French Coinage. 4to. London, J. Hearne. 
NEARLY seventeen years ago we reviewed the 
original work by General Ainslie, so replete with 
curious information, and bringing to light so 
many rare and singularly interesting coins. The 
present is a supplement to that volume, always 
purposed by the author, but left on his lamented 
death tobe concluded by other hands. It has 
been well done, and nearly forty hitherto un- 
edited varieties of coins added to the list, and 
like their precursors of much numismatical and 
historical value. Leopards, Moutons, Hardits 
(double and half), Salutes, &c., figure among 
these issues, from Henry II. to Henry V1, 
They are accurately drawn and admirably 
engraved by Fairholt, Nos, 35 and 36, it ought 

to be noticed, are transposed in numbering. 

The < and Writings of the Rev. Dr. Chalmers, 
By Rev. H. Davis, M. A. London, J. Gilbert. 

A RATHER hasty performance to meet the public 

‘desideratum consequent upon the death of a re- 

markable man. 

Poems for my Children, By Mrs. Hawkshaw. 
Pp. 110. London, Simpkin, Marshall, and Co, 


Or very mixed character; ballads, legends, 
stories, and other little pieces on a variety of 
subjects ; the maternal writer has done much to 
attract the minds and improve the morals of the 
juvenile world. 





—— 
Wayfaring Sketches among the Greeks and Turks 
and on the shores of the Danube. By a Seven 
Years’ Resident in Greece. Pp. 343; Chapman 
and Hall. 
Artowery introduction leads us to a rose-coloured 
view of Greece, and extensive travels throughout 
the East, the incidents of which are described in 
a lady-like manner, and with much of that sort 
of observation to be expected from such a source 
The substance is accordingly possessed of more 
truth than novelty; for, sooth to say, Greece 
Turkey, and the Danube have become pretty 
nearly as familiar as Brighton, Belgium, ani 
the Thames. Our countrywoman is not deficient 
in talent, however, and tells us what she gay 
and heard clearly and agreeably enough, 


Robinson Crusoe. A New Edition. Pp, 363, 
London, J. Burns 
Has got the adventurous hero of childhood, and 
of riper years too, in a neat form, with paper, 
type, and embellishments to match. The ris- 
ing generation have, therefore, to thank the 
publisher for a new copy of a tale that never 
tires, fitting for them, and of which the interest 
is enhanced by many scraps of the most useful 
morality, and many reflections that point the 
oodness of Providence in a manner not the less 
impressive from arising so naturally out of the 
transactions in hand, In these respects Crusoe 
is far superior to his rival in youthful estimation, 
Gulliver ; for whilst the latter satirizes the follies 
and lashes the vices of humanity, the former tries 
to improve it by lessons of wisdom and truth, 
flowing as it were out of the circumstances 
of the case, and hence much more effective 
than formal teaching, and the school discipline 
hanging over the mind. 


Sylvan’s Pictorial Handbook to the Clyde, &. 
Pp. 105. London and Edinburgh, J. John. 
stone; Glasgow, Bryce. 

Ir is (not) surprising when great folks go to 

particular localities, that the guides, handbooks, 

and other immediate publications relating there. 
to, should flow into the hands of the literary 
public guides and periodical handbook interpre- 
ters. About the autumn, we are much favoured 
in this way, and, when a Queen stirs, the influx 
upon us is fifty times more onerous than whe 
agricultural, archeological, jor scientific meet- 
ings take place atcertain places. Her Majesty, 

God bless her! Prince Albert, and their two 

eldest Bairns, are about to visit (by the time 

we are published, have made way to) Scot- 
land, and in their voyage, the three-legged 

Isle of Man is to be honoured by a call from 

her Majesty, and the Clyde (so say the daily 

authorities, for all that has happened, or is ap- 
pointed to happen) is to be steamed up as high 
as Dumbarton castle. Both are well worth see- 
ing, and, though more general in its directions, 
the part of this neat and prettily embellished 
little book is good, as far as the royal squadron 
is stated to be bound; and, we dare say, the 
Queen, as well as the editor of the Literary 
Gazette, will have a copy of it upon her table. 


The Half-yearly Abstract of the Medical Sciences. 
Edited by W. H. Ranking, M.D. Cantab. 
Vol. V. January to June 1847. Pp. 413, 
London, J, Churchill. ; 

Coxtxecrep from nearly every worthy publication 

connected with the practice and progress of medi- 

cal science, this volume is a vade mecum to the 
latest moment, and cannot but be of inestimable 
use to every branch of the profession. 

The Hand-Book of , Northampton, §c. By 1. 
Jewett. Northampton, Freeman and Son 
Issuep conveniently as a guide to the late 
agricultural show, but at the same time con 
taining a useful account of the town and most 
noticeable objects in the vicinity. It is illus 

trated with plans, maps, and yiews. | 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
MYSTERIES OF CREATION. 
Captain Morton, of Jamaica, already noticed 
in our columns, with reference to the origin of 
the Giant’s Causeway, and the cause of the in- 
creased temperature found in digging wells, 
yentures to call the attention of European philo- 
sophers to what he considers the extraordinary 
phenomenon of Living Plants springing from 
Dead Insects! ‘Though the myriads of ants, and 
other prolific sources of destruction in Tropical 
countries, he states, render it difficult to trace 
every change from Insect to Vegetable life, he 
has been perfectly successful in his researches 
with regard to the wasp, having collected 
numerous specimens of this insect, in various 
stages of germination, throwing out shoots, roots, 
and growing into a prickly briar, Captain 


Morton supposes many in England connected 
with the West India Islands, must be equally 
familiar with this wonderful process of creation, 
and ready to bear testimony to the fact, should 
the beautiful principle it involves be still beyond 
the pale of natural philosophy in Europe.* 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY.T 


Mr. Donovan read the first part ofa paper “ On 
thesupposed identity of the agent in the phen- 
omena of ordinary electricity, voltaic electri- 
city, electro-magnetism, magneto-electricity, and 
thermo-electricity.”” This part was introductory 
to the subject of the remaining portions, which 
will be devoted to an attempt to prove that the 
hypothesis at present accredited by philosophers, 
as adequate to explain the phenomena of the 
electric fluid, under its various aspects, does not 
accord with well-observed facts. Its object was 
to render it probable that what is called the 
electric fluidis not a simple element, as it is gene- 
rally believed to be, but that it consists of several 
constituent elements, each exercising a separate 
function ; and many facts were referred to in 
support of the opinion. Reasons were assigned 
for believing that this hypothesis is more con- 
sonant with the general analogy of nature, than 
the supposition that electricity is a homogeneous 
fluid. References were also given to the opinions 
ofthose who coincide in this view. After a full 
consideration of the facts and arguments, Mr. 
Donovan summed up as his conclusion, that the 
electric fluid, in the comprehensive sense of the 
word, including frictional, voltaic, electro-mag- 
netic, magneto-electric, andthermo-electric, does 
not consist of one homogeneous element, but of 
several, viz., heat, light, magnetism, electricity 
proper, chemical attraction, the physiological 
agent, and the deflecting agent; that the differ- 
ence between the various exhibitions of it just 
mentioned, depends on the proportions or energy 
of the constituent elements, or the influence of 
the modifications which, under different circum- 
stances, they are capable of exerting on cach 
other. This influence is probably of the same 
characteras that which the forces of nature exer- 
cise on each other, on the great scale of creation, 
controlling, antagonising, and modifying each 
other's effects; thus producing the diversified 
phenomena of the universe, but rarely acting in- 
dependently. 

The paper (first part) thus concluded : “Aware 
that the identity of the agent, in all the pheno- 
mena called electric, is firmly established in the 
minds of the scientific, and that experiments of 





* Our Jamaica correspondent does not se. 

a ; em to be aware 
ba one af the Polystriz species is pretty generally known 
- ‘urope for its curious blending of vegetable with insect 
ife. This appearance of the Vegetating Wasp is caused 


.. by a parasitic fungus, the Spheria, which affects the insect 


eee: and grows out of, and feeds upon it, when 
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apparently so convincing a nature have been 
brought to bear upon the subject that doubts 
seem to be no longer entertained, I scarcely 
know how to declare, in terms that shall protect 
me from the imputation of presumption, that I 
have never been able to view the matter in the 
same light. I have long hesitated to repeat, in 
advanced life, an opinion which, in my early 
days, I ventured to promulgate within the walls 
of this house, namely, that the agents in electri- 
city and galvanism are different, and that the 
laws of one do not explain the phenomena of 
the other. Believing, however, that useful 
results have often sprung from humble causes ; 
that moral cowardice is as little to be esteemed 
as moral rashness; that the influence of public 
opinion ought to have its limits in promoting 
and restraining human actions,—I determined to 
bring my reasons for dissenting from the views 
of the philosophical world before a tribunal so 
competent to judge of their pretensions.” 

Feb, 22d.—Kev. H. Lloyd, D.D., president, in 
the chair. Continuation of Mr. Donovan’s paper: 
—The vast difference of properties observable in 
electric and voltaicphenomena has been conceived 
to be explicable on the supposition that in the 
former the quantity of electricity is small, and the 
intensity great:; while in the latter the quantity 
is great, and the intensity low. Several quota- 
tions from authorities were adduced to this effect, 
and also with a view of determining the exact 
meaning of guantity and intensity. It was then 
argued that the efficiency of great quantity at a 
low intensity, to account for the difference 
between common and voltaic electricity, has 
been received upon grounds which have not 
been sufficiently canvassed; that we know no- 
thing of quantity of electricity but by its intensity; 
that the two terms represent ideas which are in- 
separable; that intensity is the only significant 
condition of electricity of which our senses take 
cognisance; that the expression ‘ quantity of 
electricity” aims at conveying to the mind a con- 
dition which cannot be comprehended, and that 
therefore no clear idea of any explanation founded 
on the notion of “‘ quantity’’ can be attained. Se- 
veral considerations in support of these positions, 
and an experiment to the same effect, were ad- 
duced. In fine, it was concluded that there is 
not a known phenomenon, the explanation of 
which receives any real assistance from the as- 
sumed agency of quantity. M. Biot, probably 
perceiving this defect in its alleged operation, 
has substituted the influence of “velocity.” 

Those who sought to establish identity of the 
different forms of electricity had long been em- 
barrassed by the failure of all efforts to produce 
deviation of the galvanometer-needle by means 
of common electricity, although it is so easily 
effected by voltaic. M. Colladon, imagining 
that this want of success was occasioned by an 
insufficient quantity or supply of the electric 
fluid, or by imperfect insulation of the coil of 
the galvanometer, employed one in which parti- 
cular precautions were taken to ensure insula- 
tion. With this instrument, placed in the 
circuit of a very large Leyden battery, a devia- 
tion of twenty-three degrees was obtained: the 
deviation increased with the intensity of the 
charge ; it sometimes amounted to forty degrees. 
When the galyanometer was made part of the 
circuit between the conductors of a Nairne’s 
electrical machine, the deviation was three or 
four degrees only; but when a coil of five 
hundred turns, of the same construction, was 
substituted, a maximum deflection of thirty-five 
degrees was produced, provided the cylinder 
was made to revolve three times in a second. 

Mr. Donovan then stated an experiment of his 
own in relation to this subject, the object of 
which was to prove that in Colladon’s experi- 
ments it was intensity, and not quantity, that 
acted. Other experiments were adduced to 
prove that, when the electricity is of the yoltaic 





kind, the most feeble intensities are farmore effici- 
ent in causing deflection of the needle than the 
most powerful intensities of common electricity ; 
shewing, as it was suggested, that in the latter 
case the agent was electricity which, being 
evolved by chemical action, contained much of 
the deflecting constituent element ; and that in 
the former the agent was electricity with its 
natural minimum of the deflecting constituent, ° 
because it was developed without chemical action, 
by mere friction ; and hence the necessity of the 
presence of such electricity in considerable abun- 
dance to produce the required effect. The same 
thing was stated to be evidenced by an experi- 
ment in which two voltaic apparatuses were 
made to act separately on a differential gold-leaf 
electrometer ; one of them producing divergence, 
the other none; yet the effect of the latter on 
the galvanometer-needle was powerful—that of 
the former null. 

Prof. Faraday’s repetition of Colladon’s expe- 
riments on deflection by common electricity were 
then reviewed ; and the remarkable circumstance 
was adverted to, that one of his deflections was 
produced by one pole, contrary to the laws of 
voltaic electricity, in which the operation of two 
poles is indespensable. If it be admitted as 
proved, that common electricity does not require 
a twofold polar arrangement in order to produce 
deflections, it becomes a question, what is the 
use of the two poles used in Colladon’s and 
Faraday’s experiments with the Leyden battery? 
One of them must be superfluous. If this be so, 
we arrive at this general proposition, that voltaic 
electricity is composed of elements existing in 
such ratio, and so combined and modified, that 
it must be brought to bear upon the subject of 
its action by means of two poles simultaneously 
and equally energetic; while the proportions 
and mode of combination in the common electric 
fluid are such that it produces the same effect 
with one pole only. Thus a difference, instead 
of an indentity, would be proved by these 
experiments, 

It was further observed on Faraday’s deflection 
of the galvanometer-needle by common electri- 
city, that no less than 2000 one-inch sparks 
were required to produce a deviation of forty 
degrees; while in an experiment with a minute 
pair of zinc and platinum plates, the zine not 
weighing more than the head of a pin, and 
probably not the thousandth part of a grain 
dissolved during the action of an acid on it, the 
needle nevertheless whirled round the circle 
twice. Thus a chemical action, almost incon- 
ceivably small, produced an effect eighteen times 
greater than 2000 sparks of electricity from a 
powerful plate-machine. The inference drawn 
was, that the agents could not be the same in 
both. 

In furtherance of the objects above detailed, 
Prof. Faraday has made experiments to deter- 
mine the quantity of electricity associated with 
the particles or atoms of matter ; from which it 
may be calculated that, to decompose a single 
grain weight of water, 800,000 discharges of an 
electric battery, each discharge consisting of 300 
one-inch sparks, would be required; which 
Faraday conceives is equal to a powerful flash of 
lightning: and he estimates that the electricity 
—that is, the affinity which maintains the 
oxygen and hydrogen of the grain of water in 
combination—is of the same amount. ‘Thus, 
according to him, there is the electricity of a 
‘flash of lightning in every grain or drop of 
water; that is, if the electricity of a drop of 
water could be collected in one spark, it would be 
454,545 miles in length. But Faraday neglected 
to compare his results with those of MM. Paets, 
Van Troostwick, and Deiman, and also with 
those of Dr. Pearson. These philosophers, who 
made experiments with the greatest care, repre- 
sent the matter very differently. Many calcula 
tions were entered into, which proved that, ac- 
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cording to the oe oer of the Dutch chemists, 
the quantity of electricity necessary to decompose 
a grain of water is thirty-eight times less than 
Faraday’s estimate, and, according to those of 
Pearson, forty-two times less,* The vast differ- 
ence of Faraday’s estimate leads to some suspi- 
cions of the universality of the law as laid down 
by that D peg wd namely, that if water be 
subjected to the influence of the electric current, 
no matter what the intensity or acting surface, 
the quantity decomposed will be exactly propor- 
tionate to the quantity of electricity which has 
passed, All this may be very true, when applied 
to the voltaic influence ; but ifso, the law seems 
to individualise common electricity, and to dis- 
sever it from its alleged identity with voltaic 
electricity. When we find two estimates of an 
effect to agree pretty well, while a third is forty- 
two times greater than one, and thirty-eight 
times greater than the other, it is plain there is 
a monstrous error somewhere; and hence, be- 
fore we venture to draw any conclusion, it will 
be necessary to investigate the grounds on which 
the discordant opinion has been formed. This 
becomes the more necessary, when it is recol- 
lected that the stronghold of those who maintain 
the identity of the voltaic and electric agents is 
the almost unlimited supply of the latter at a 
low intensity, which they affirm can be brought 
into action during the exhibition of any pheno- 
menon caused by the former. 

Faraday has affirmed, as already observed, 
that one grain of water, decomposed by four 
grains of zinc, can evolve electricity to an enor- 
mous amount, no less than 240 millions of one- 
inch sparks. To test this, an experiment was 
made, in which diluted sulphuric acid was made 
to act on a voltaic pair, consisting of four grains 
of zine foil, and a plate of platinum, the metals 
being separately connected with a differential 
electrometer, with insulated, detached, and 
moveable gold leaves, The solution of the zinc 
occupied one minute and a half, and during this 
period the gold leaves were rapidly approached 


until they touched, and then rapidly withdrawn, 
There was not the slightest attraction or repul- 
sion, although, according to Faraday’s estimate, 


the equivalent of 240 millions of one-inch sparks 
was passing between them at the time. Yet, 
when the same electrometer was subjected to the 
action of a voltaic series, consisting of twenty- 
pairs of three-quarter-inch plates, both attraction 
and adhesion took place. stit should be sup- 
poet that this quantity had been really evolved, 
ut was lost by dissipation, an experiment was 
made, in which a voltaic pair, the zinc weighing 
four grains, was made to act as above described, 
the whole being contained in a hermetically 
sealed glass vessel, with an electrometer so con- 
structed that it would indicate the smallest 
quantity of dissipated electricity ; but there was 
not the slightest appearance of such. Should it 
be affirmed that the alleged enormous quantity 
of electricity was produced, but, being in the 
positive and negative states, they neutralised 
and destroyed each other, the following experi- 
ment was opposed to the supposition. A plate 

of zine was connected with a plate of platinum, b 

means of an inch of platinum wire a of an inc 
thick: this was included in a glass sphere with 
dilute sulphuric acid, theglass being hermetically 
sealed. When the acid was made to act on the 
zinc, there was not the least appearance of heat 
in the platinum wire, resulting from the neutra- 
lisation of the alleged enormous quantity of the 
two states of electricity; nor were any traces of 
electrical action on the electrometer discoverable. 
If, according to the hypothesis, the equivalent 
of 240 millions of positive and negative one-inch 
—_ had passed through the platinum wire, at 
e rate of 1,600,000 per second, need it be in- 





* Becquerel’s experiments hay - 
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quired, what would have become of the wire and 
the whole apparatus? Van Marum, with one 
discharge of his battery, melted forty feet of thin 
iron wire. 

The supporters of the doctrine here objected 
to may maintain thatthe alleged quantity of elec- 
tricity was really in operation, but that it was 
retained and concealed in the constitution of the 
resulting gases; and this also seems to be the 
opinion of Faraday, by his adoption of the 
electro-chemical theory of Berzelius, wherein he 
expresses his belief that the light and heat 
evolved during combination, are produced by the 
discharge of positive and negative electricity 
which at that moment takes place. If in the 
seven or eight cubic inches of mixed oxygen and 
hydrogen, which result from the deccmposition 
of a grain of water, there be electricity concealed 
equal to 240 millions of one-inch sparks, when 
the mixture is detonated so as to recompose 
water, a flash of lightning and a clap of thunder 
ought to be the consequence, instead of the little 
bright flame and the trivial crack,which occur, 
But it is not merely this immense quantity of 
eclectricity that is unaccounted for. Prof. Fara- 
day conceives that the electricity which holds 
the elements of a grain of water in combination, 
enormous as its quantity is affirmed to be, can 
only be overcome, during decomposition, by an 
equal quantity of electricity. What then be- 
comes of this second portion? What has become 
of the first ?. We have not been able to discover 
traces of either. No less than 480 millions of 
one-inch sparks are concerned in the decompo- 
sition of one grain or drop of water, and we can 
find no account of any portion of them. 

Mr. Donovan thus concludes: ‘‘I conceive 
that the rules of discussion warrant my running 
this hypothesis as closely to the impossible as I 
can. e higher the authority, the stronger 
must be the argument to give it any chance of 
success. It is on this account that I take the 
liberty of reasoning thus freely on the opinions 
of so celebrated a philosopher.’ 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
A LOST BOOK OF LIVY FOUND. 


Berlin.—A most valuable discovery has just 
been made here. The Rev. Dr. Heine has lately 
returned from Spain, where he spent a consider- 
able time in exploring its libraries for the pur- 
poses of Ecclesiastical history. Among the 
treasures he acquired, were several rolls of 
parchment, purchased from a bookseller and 

enerously presented to the Royal Library. 
ne of these rolls was found to be a Palimsest, 
which, after being carefully cleaned and ex- 
amined by the principal librarian, Mr. Pertz, 
roved to be a fragment of the lost books of 
ivy, probably of k 98, The Academy of 
Sciences, which, at the request of Mr. Pertz, 
made a minute investigation into the subject, 
have resolved to publish an engraved facsimile 
of this most interesting addition to Roman 
History. The writing bears evidence of the 
highest antiquity, probably of the first century, 
and consequently contemporary with the age in 
which Livy flourished. 

Trogus Pompeius.— A ms. portion of this author 
has just been discovered in fhe library of the Os- 
solinski, at Limberg, which the Prussian States 
Gazette informs us has created much interest in 
the literary world of Germany. Readers may not 
remember that this historian wrote a Universal 
History’ from the earliest time, which he brought 


down to the-close of the Roman republic, and } li 


which was abridged by Justin. He flourished 

at the close of the Augustan age of Latin litera- 

ture, and is quoted by Pliny the elder. The 

present portion of his work, hitherto supposed 

to be lost, contains, if we rightly understand the 

paragraph, an account of a war waged by the 
yrians against the Dacians. 
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THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AT VIENNA, 


Tue members of this society have lately haj 
several meetings in the new hall assigned to then 
in the Polytechnic Institution. A sketch of the 
regulations of the society, which had been sent 
to H. I. Highness the Archduke, as Curato, 
he returned with the desire that it should be 
lithographed, and circulatedamong the member 
for their remarks, which they are to give in 
the 15th of September. By a decision of the 
Academy, no journal will be published of its pro. 
ceedings, but bulletins will appear period. 
cally, and as much facility as possible beafforded 
for the admission of strangers to the meetings 
and discussions of the Academy. The important 
question of the censorship has just been settled: 
on the proposition whether the Academy shall be 
subject to its own censorship or to that of'the 
Police, an immense majority was in favour of the 
former plan ; and justly so, since the first scien. 
tific institution of the state should not be sub. 
ject to a censorship which is not unfrequently of 
a very low intellectual order. The first indication 
of intellectual life among the Academicians, has 
been given by Von Hammer, the President, who 
has dedicated tothe Academy his new work, ‘The 
Life of Cardinal Khlesl, director of the secre 
cabinet of the Emperor Matthias,” which has 
just appeared, andwill be completed in 4 yok. 
The writings of Von Hammer are too well known 
to need comment, and we hope very shortly to 
present our readers with an historical review of 
this highly interesting work. A beautiful medal 
has just been struck in honour of the author. On 
one side, the portrait of Von Hammer-Purgstall 
is admirably given; the reverse has an allusion 
to his history of the ‘ Golden Horde, ” the 
Mongolian Zodiac, to his “ History of the Otto. 
man Empire,” Memnon’s column, with the 
Koransure. ‘Is the morning not yet nigh?” The 
whole has a Greek inscription (Ac.ay Evpwry 
cvvnarev) which alludes to the endeavours of 
Von Hammer-Purgstall intellectually to unite 
the east and the west. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


WE have now before us the splendid work of Mr 
Charles Schier, on the completion of which the 
Literati and artists of Saxony have been closely 
engaged for the last eleven years. It is the cele- 
brated Arabian Geography of Ismael Abulfeda, 
king of Hamath in Syria, in the 14th centwy, 
(Takwin el buldén, i.e, tabular description of 
countries), with a complete index of geographical 
proper names, under the title of :—Gedgraphie 
d’Ismaél Abou’! Fédé en Arabe, publiée dapris 
deux Manuscrits du Musée Britannique de Londres 
et de la Bibliothéque Royale, Dresde, per Charles 
Schier. Edition autographiée, Dresde, chez J. H. 6. 
Rou, Lithographe, 1846, 82 sheets fol. It is one of 
the most magnificent works which we have seen 
for a long time: the Arabic title, painted in 
brilliant colours, is quite a cabinet picture, un- 
rivalled in German Eastern literature... Mr. 
Schier, after the example of the two Parisian 
publishers, has with justice not confined himself 
to the ms. of the text, but to the Leyden ss, 
as this is a copy, prepared by Abulfeda himself 
for a second edition, with emendations and 
additions in his own hand-writing ; consequently 
it had been thoroughly revised by himself, and 
at the same time possesses the intrinsic value of 
being an undoubted autograph. This maguif- 
cent and elaborate work deserves a place in every 


We are happy to hear that Mr. Leopold You 
Buch intends to enrich physical geography by 
monograph of the Bear Island. It is an enlarge- 
ment of the work of the celebrated Norwegit 
naturalist, M. Keilham, who devotes_a spec 
department to this island in his Tour to spi 
bergen. 
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ASSYRIAN INSCRIPTIONS AND THE NIMROUD 
MARBLES. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 

Sm,—I had the pleasure, during my short stay 
in London last year, to address to yousome com- 
munications about my researches on cuneiform 
writing ; remembering the kind interest you took 
in this new, but highly important scientific 
proceeding, I have the honour to make you 
acquainted with the results I have since ob- 


ed. 

"Having lately published a work under.the 
title of “* Exposé des Elémens constitutifs du Sys- 
time de la troisieme Ecriture Cunciforme de Perse- 
polis,” I think that it will be well to give your 
readers the résumé of this work, which I presented 
to the ** Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
lettres,” at Paris, on the 7thof May last. 

Ist.—The third class of cuneiform writing of 
Persepolis, presents itself as belonging to the 
class of those Babylonian and Assyrian cuneiform 
writings which I comprehend under the name of 
Aramean, but they do notshow more strict analo- 

ies with the one than with the other of these 
writings; still the third cuneiform writing comes 
nearer, on account of the simplicity of its combi- 
nations, and the more decided analogies between 
certain letters, to the Assyrian, than to the 
Babylonian writing. 

Qnd.—The diversity between the cuneiform 
Aramean writings is more apparent than real; 
it is the result of our want of knowledge 
of the modifications of the identical form of 
those letters which belong to the same class. 
This we find confirmed by the distinct and 
regular transitions of one writing to the other, 
aud we derive from this circumstance the 
argument, that similar transitions do exist 
likewise between all the other letters of the 
different Aramean cuneiform writings. 

3td.—The real analogies which we discover 
among the forms of these different writings, as 
well as those eventual analogies which we can 
draw out of those which are apparent, give us 
the conviction that the complete decyphering of 
one of these writings, must necessarily lead to 
the knowledge of the other writings of the same 
class. Even so that the reading of the third 
Aramean writing of Persepolis will necessarily 
lead, by the means of combination, to the inter- 
pretation of the Assyrian and Babylonian, in- 
scriptions preserved in those ancient countries. 

4th.—The decyphering of thethird Persepolitan 
writing is founded upon the analogy which the 
proper names of this writing present with the 
first cuneiform writing of Persepolis. Respecting 
the want of conformity which manifests itself in 
certain cases for the reading of the proper names 
of these two writings, it is explained by facts 
based on distinct grounds, such as the redoubling 
the elision, and the change of certain letters in 
the third writing ; this being the consequence of 
& more primitive and, therefore, more simplified 
system in the third writing, than in the first. 

5th.—The third writing of Persepolis, as well 
as the other cuneiform writings of Aramea, pre- 
sent a greater quantity of signs than the neces- 
sity for reproducing the sounds in any language 
whatever, could account for. Though the num- 
ber to which an exact knowledge of the forms 
may reduce the characters of this writing will 
be more limited, still it will always exceed the 
quantity of signs, which the different systems of 
writing which are known to us (a single one ex- 
cepted), could supply, and particularly in what 
concerns liguids and sifflantes (hissing sounds). 
The fundamental principle of this writing con- 
sists, therefore, in the existence of equivalent 
sighs, to express an identical vowel, or an iden- 
tical articulation ; and presents, therefore, homo- 


8, 
__ 6th.—The existence of homophones forms the 
Most positive proof, of the identity between the 
system of the Aramen cuneiform writing, with 





the system of thephonetical hieroglyphs of ancient 
Egypt, as the same principle, that of equivalents, 
belongs exclusively to these two systems of wri- 
ting. 

7th, The third cuneiform Aramean writing 
shows also other very distinct analogies, which 
it has in common with the phonetical writing of 
Egypt; but these other analogies must be con- 
sidered as belonging as well to the other Semitical 
writings; such are the presence or omission which 
take place indifferently for the signs of the 
vowels ; then we must likewise consider as such 
the faculty to express by the same sign or type, 
different sounds, liquids, aspirations, and even 
articulations. I call these particular sighs homo- 
types, as they present for an identical type, some 
different sounds. 

8th. I adopt the homotypes as being applicable 
in a more or less limited manner to the different 
classes of the cuneiform writings, in considering 
them as the proof of an identical system for all 
cuneiform writings, according to their origin, 
and seeing in them altogether but one and the 
same system of writing, and this even notwith- 
standing the entire difference in the form and 
the number of characters, and without consider. 
ation of the different languages which these 
writings express. In consequence of this, I con- 
sider the system which is called Semitic, and 
which has taken its origin out of the Chamite, as 
destined to be applied, as well to the first cunei- 
form writing of Persepolis, which represents 
the ancient Persian, and which is a Japhietic 
tongue, as to the third writing of Persepolis, 
which is to be explained with the aid of Semiti- 
cal dialects. 

9th.—It follows from the presence of homo- 
types among the different classes of cuneiform 
writing—(as being found as well in the class 
which belongs to the third cuneiform writing, 
as in that otherclass which presents altogether 
only the first writing of Persepolis) ;—it 
follows from this presence, that we have the 
power to give to each of these undetermined 
characters, which we have called homotypes, not 
only (the vowels), A,J,U (0,u,), called primitive 
vowels, but also to apply to them, in con- 
formity with the vocal sounds of the Hebrew 
and Greek languages, those other vowels, like 
Eand O, which, in consequence of a particular 
doctrine originated in the Sanscrit, but which 
cannot be applied to Semitical languages and 
are sometimes called dipthon gs. 

10th.—The sound of the vowel is sows-entendu 
(understood combined with theconsonants) for ali 
the classes of the cuneiform writings, as well as it 
is in the system of the Semitical writings ; and it 
is therefore not inherent. The «different 
presence or omission of the signs for the vowels 
(see 7th) or homotypes, which, as principles, 
represent the vocal sound either quite free, or 
less or more aspirated ; this consideration shows 
that there can be no idea of any effective sylla- 
bical combination ; this combination may now 
be considered as limited to a single vocal sound 
only, like in the Sanscrit, or extended to differ- 
ent vocal sounds like in the Ethiopian. And 
even the faculty which I have admitted (see 9th) 
to assign to the homotypes not only those three 
vocal sounds, called primitive sounds, but also 
those which it is a custom to call compound 
sounds, even this faculty is to be applied to each 
vocal sound which is understgod as combined 
with consonants. 

11th.—The system of the cuneiform writings 
presents itself as forming the intermediary 
between the Semitic writings with more simpli- 
fied alphabets, and.the writing of Egypt, which 
is of a complicated kind; this system tends at 
the same time to show the transition between 
the principal systems of writing in beginning 
with the mode of the reproduction of figurative 
signs, which became phonetical (this being the 
origin of all writing) to simplified expression 





of ideas by means of a limited number of graphi- 
cal signs. 

12th.—The language which the third cuneiform 
writing of Persepolis represents is Semitical, 
but mixed with the Chamite. It shows the most 
frequent analogies with the Chalduaic, and also 
not less precise with the Coptic Saidical. 

Such are the conclusions which I consider as 
the most important among those to which I have 
attained. ‘They form the foundation of the sys- 
tem which my decyphering led me to adopt for 
the third cuneiform writing of Persepolis ; they 
give me the hope of attaining to the knowledge 
of the writings and the languages of Assyria 
and Babylonia, to rectify and to control the 
reading of the ancient Persian; and lastly, they 
confirm the system of the phonetical hiero- 
glyphics of Egypt, being the origin of all writing. 

You will see by this résumé that I have ob- 
tained a clue to the most difficult part of the 
question, in having gained a clear insight into 
the system of this subject. In perusing my work 
you will find that it is by the aid of the following 
proper names—Oramasdes, Hystaspes, Darius, 
Xerxes, Achemenes, and Cyrus, that I have 
come to a knowledge of the value of the charac- 
ters which enables me to give the meaning of 
such Assyrian words as the nouns Nakar, 
Khasatanu and Kah (earth); Ar (the firma- 
ment); Jsch (men); Thiot (father), The 
adjectives, Rawu (the greatest); Rschewu (the 
great) ; alsothe pronouns, Hanoukh (1); Scheh, 
(who); Hata (this); then the numbers, .Ouka 
(one); and lastly the verbs, Benou, Dschokhn 
(made); all these different words are either 
explained by analogies of the Chaldaic lan- 
guage, or by the Coptic; and my work gives 
the confirmation of the passage of St. Jerome, 
where he says, “Ergo et nos, licet sancti quamdiu 
in Egypto sumus, et in istius mundi versamur 
tenebris, non possumus loqui lingua Hebreea, sed 
lingua Chananitida que inter Agyptiam et 
Hebreeam media est .... et Hebreee magna 
ex parte confinis’’ (p. 91). 

Founded on these proper names and on the 
words of the text which I derived by their aid, 
I have been enabled to prove the system which 
I have found for the Assyrian,—being the same 
which Champollion le Jeune discovered for the 
phonetic hieroglyphics in Egypt; a solution by 
which alone the important question on the un- 
accountable number of signs in this writing can 
be settled. 

It remains now for me to acquaint you with 
the progress which I have made inthe decy- 
phering of those proper names to which I devoted 
myself in my first worl:, Essai de Dechiffrément 
de l’Ecriture Assyrienne, pour Vexplication du 
Monument de Khorsabad ; an investigation which 
has for the public at this moment a particular 
interest, from the important monument due to 
the research and zeal of Mr. Layard. I have 
read with satisfaction an able disquisition of Mr. 
Westmacott, Jun., who assigns to this monument 
the epoch of the 6th or 7th century, B.C., a 
result to which he arrived by a clever investiga- 
tion of the artistical style of the sculptures. I 
shall not enter here intoa closer analysis of 
the correctness of his views ; suffice it to say, that 
his ideas entirely conform to the results I have 
myself arrived at about the palzographical sys- 
tem derived by the Assyrians from the Egyptians. 
We see, likewise, as well in the monument 
of Khorsabad, as in that of Nimroud, (according 
to the observation of Mr. Westmacott,) an im- 
provement of art and science among the Assy- 
rians, compared with those of the Egyptians, 
being in Mr. W.’s own words, ‘‘ A very decided 
attempt at defining the forms and action of the 
muscles, and the articulation of the bones.” In 
fact, the same system of sculpture, but improved, 
though still keeping the original type in the 
same manner as we find the paleographical sys- 
tem of the Assyrians grafted on that of the 
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Egyptians, but of a more natural and elaborate 
‘orm. 

Still I may be allowed to offer one objection to 
Mr. Westmacott concerning the name of the so-: 
vereign to whom heassigns the erection of the mo- 
numentofNimroud. Having had theopportunity 
to compare both the monuments, the one at 
Paris, as wellas recently the one Aere, I have 
found them not only of the same style of work- 
manship, but representing even the identical 
figures, if we except the horses, of which I find 
specimens much more beautifully ornamented at 

imroud than at Khorsabad. But- the human 
and mythological figures are exactly the same. 
It is, therefore, doubtless that both monuments 
belong to a very gg period, and 
which, agreeing with Mr. Westmacott, I place 
at hardly eight centuries, B.C., considering both 
these monuments as belonging to this branch of 
Assyrian history, of which the bible alone has 
left us a true record, beginning with Phul, and 
giving the fates of this mighty empire for more 
than a century. Still, if the author attributes 
to the king Asaraddon, named by Ezra, I must 
object that though I have not yet been able to 
read the name of the king on the monument of 
Nimroud, I find it entirely different with that of 
the one at Khorsabad, which is now known to 
me. 

You will remember that in my Essay, I read, 
guided by historical data, the name of the sove- 
reign as Arsak or Sarak, which I considered 
identical,—I mean the etymology of the name, 
withjthe Sargon of Isaiah, reading at the same 
time, the name over one of the conquered for- 
tresses as Asdod. 

Though at this first trial at decyphering I did 
not obtain the exact values of the letters forming 
these proper names, I still had the satisfaction 
to find,—since Mr. Westergaard’s publications 
and M, Lottin de Laval’s identical representa- 
tions of the tablets of the third cuneiform in- 
scriptions of Persepolis enabled me to form a 
correct method for the decyphering of the Assy- 
rian inscriptions,—that the name of the king on 
the monument at Khorsabad is, in fact, Sargon. 

I owe this important result in part to the 
sagacity of the celebrated French savant, M, de 
Saulcy, who in a communication to the ‘ Aca- 
demie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres’’ gave the 
reading of some proper names out of the inscrip- 
tions of Van, in which he was kind enough to 
quote my decyphering as authority, and he added 
to it the reading of the name of the king on the 
monument at Khorsabad, which he adopted as 
Akhan. I was happy enough to complete the read- 
ing of this important name, which coincided so 
well with my historical discussions, as I found its 
exact reading by aid of the name Saka, in the 
table of Nakshi Roustam in Mr. Westergaard’s 
work, as Sakkan; therefore, accounting for the 
absence of the letter R by a process very com- 
mon in the Assyrian inscriptions, the name is 
Sarkan, which follows in all these inscriptions 
the word ush, meaning Maonty (greatness), and 
the sign for the title of king being in Assyrian 
either represented by the letter A, formed of six 
points, or by the letter NV, two triangles, mean- 
ing Nasir, prince. 

The discovery which I have made since, of the 
name of Asdod, though not the word I took origi- 
nally for it, but being among the names of towns 
and countries possessed or conquered by the As- 
syrian king, places it beyond all doubt that it is 
the Sargon of Isaiah to which the monument of 
Khorsabad must be attributed ; and I think that 
my reading of the name of Asdod, as indicated in 
a letter which I have addressed to the eminent 
savant, M. de Longperrier, Keeper of the 
Museum of the Louvre, and which be shortly 
inserted in the Revue Archeologique, will re- 
move all doubt of the destination of the monu- 
ment.* 
~* The name of Asdod is to be found in the work “Monu« 





Now, as we find on the two large figures of 
the monument of Nimroud, and in the entirely 
identical character of the signs with those’ of 
Khorsabad, the same formula of commencement 
being Ush and the sign for King, but then 
entirely different letters for the name of the 
King, and such words as my knowledge of those 
characters shows to me as being by no means 
homophones or equivalents, it is evident that 

our country possesses the sepulture of another 

‘ing of the mighty Assyrian Empire; and 
science will again be equally indebted to the 
Governments of France and England, who, by 
their liberality, have given to the learned world 
those two analogous, but in historical respects, 
different monuments, 

Yours, 
IstporE L6WENSTERN. 


FINE ARTS. 


NEW PICTURE GALLERY AT DRESDEN. 

On the 23rd of July, the foundation stone of a 
new picture gallery was laid in this city, by the 
Minister of state in presence of the gentlemen 
connected with the picture gallery, and. various 
official persons. After the signing of the docu- 
ments they were laid under the foundation stone 
together with the plan of the building, together 
with the coin of the present year. ‘The ceremony 
excited great interest. 








THE ROYAL PICTURE GALLERY AT THE HAGUE. 
His Majesty’s Picture Gallery has just been 
enriched by a magnificent painting, the behcad- 
ing of John the Baptist, by Barbicri, surnamed 
Le Guerchin. He was one of the most cele- 
brated painters of the Lombard school. While 
yet a student at the academy Degli Desiderosi, 
he distinguished himself so much that Ludivico 
Carracci in one of his letters thus commends 
him :—‘* We have a-young man here who is a 
complete wonder ; I do not say too much when 
I add that the productions of his pencil alarm 
our most eminent painters.”’ 

We are informed that this is the only painting 
by this celebrated master, in Holland. 








SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
THE IRON DUKE AND THE IRON TRADE. 

Inedited Anecdote of the Duke of Wellington 
at Waterloo.—It has been said, that one of the 
most unpleasant breaches of etiquette of which 
a man can be guilty, is to bow from the top of an 
omnibus to a young lady he had met the pre- 
vious night at Almack’s. We have no doubt 
that the roof of such a vehicle is at best vulgar, 
but so were, at one time, the out-sides of stage- 
coaches, even for gentlemen ; and if omnibusses 
follow the same course in fashion as their pre- 
cursors, we shall, ere long, find the more 
respectable portion of the passengers exposed to 
the air, and it may be some of our sprigs of 
nobility will start bang-up "busses, which, we 
imagine, would answer the purpose as well as 
the present bang-ups, and have besides the 
charm of novelty. On all these points we con- 
fess a total indifference, and despising the world 
of fashion as regulated by the class of people 
who patronize omnibusses, onasultry evening 
we prefer a seat by the driver, in preference to 
the inside, where we have not unfrequently 
been crammed in between two turtle-loving 
citizens, or ladies enbonpoint, and forced to oc- 
cupy a space smaller than we could have ima- 
gined practicable without such an experiment. 





ment de Ninevé ,” on different inscriptions, but ey ary as. 
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Tab. 54, line 18, where it is formed out of t ast four 
signs of the letter; the first being the sign for town, the 
second being a combination of A and Z, as known by 
Zarak, and the two last signs being D, is distinctly shewn 
by homophones in the name of Oramasdes,—(For which 
see my “ L£xpost,” p. 27. 





—, 

Tuesday afternoon found us moving leisure) 
along Kennington, by the side of an agreeabl, 
coachman—not chatty, for of all animals, a 
driver, who expects you to answer all manner of 
imaginable questions on the crops and horses, i, 
the greatest of nuisances ; but a plain sensibj, 
man, from whom almost every one might pic 
up useful information. 

At the “ Horns” another outside passenger 
well known to our coachman, who addressed 
him as * Bill,” ascended the roof—a little rea. 
faced fellow, whose loquacity was really some. 
what remarkable. From Kennington ‘to the 
City he sustained a continuous flow of anecdote 
and observation; and from him we heard the 
anecdote of the iron duke, we are about to re. 
late in his own words: we have said “ inedited,’ 
—if it has appeared in print we must apologise, 

The subject was started at the ‘“ Elephant,” 
by a gentleman bowing to another by raising his 
hand to his forehead. ‘ Ah! Jack,” says our 
facetious friend to the driver, “ you should se. 
the Duke of Wellington walk out; he is at that 
game all the time—it isas much as he can do to 
get on with it fast enough.” “Yes,” said Jack, 
‘the is a great man is that duke ; what relation 
is he to the Queen.” ‘* Relation to the Queen,” 
observed the other, rather contemptuously, 
“‘why norelation atall.’’ ‘Oh, but Iam not % 
sure he is,” rejoined the driver}; “ he is dining 
every day with the Queen and the Prince, and 
he couldn’t do that if he wasn’t one of the family; 
perhaps a cousin, or something of that sort: but 
heis getting oldish, and won't there be a fuss 
when he drops off the hooks.” “ Ah,” says 
Bill, moralizing, ‘ but ke will be no more then 
than’ you or I when we are gone ; but it will do 
one thing—it will be all good for trade. I oily 
wish I was theundertaker, that’s all. Now, when 
I was akid, I knowed all about this great duke, 
from a traveller to an ironmongery firm in Hol- 
born. ‘This chap was travelling on business near 
Waterloo, just at the time of the battle, 0 
what does he do, but he trots up, on a regular 
old worn-out pony that went all crooked as near 
the battle as he could, and, my eye, didn’t the 
cannon-balls whiz about all round him. Well, 
he didn’t care for that a fig’s end ; all he was 
thinking about was the battle, and he got s0 
plaguy hot about it, that he ‘eee pe about, and . 
cheered, and hurraed, just like a soldier. Now, 
who should come up but the Duke of Welling- 
ton? ‘ You take an interest in the battle,’ says 
he. ‘In course, I does,’ says my friend. ‘ What's 
your name?’ says the Duke. ‘ George Tomlins, 
says he. ‘Will you doa service for your coun- 
try?’ saysthe Duke. ‘Iwill,’ sayshe. ‘Then, 
says the Duke, lugging out a scrap of paper, 
‘carry this here to my staff, right through the 
field of battle.’ Didn’t Tomlins seize it, and 
had just started; but a thought struck him, and 
back he comes to the Duke. ‘I'll take this, 
says he, ‘but ‘spose they say, when I get there, 
its all a sham, and wont believe me.’ ‘ You are 
right,’ says the Duke, ‘I never thought of that. 
So the Duke lugged out a handsome gold ring 
and he says, ‘Show them this ere ring, and itl 
be all right.’ So, away he goes, bang through 
the thickest of the fight, and delivers the mes- 
sage; and the Duke sees him go all the way on 
his old hack. Well, the Duke never hears any 
mcre of thisfellow for years ; when, one day, who 
should call at the Duke’s house but George 
Tomlins> Rat-a-tat-tat, goes George, and 4 
footman opened the door. ‘ What do you want? 
says the footman. ‘I want to see the Duke, 
sayshe. ‘What is your name®’ says the man; 
so he told him his name, and he went to the 
Duke. ‘Show him up,’ says the Duke; and up 
he came. ‘Ihave seen you before,’ says the 
Duke. ‘Yes, you have,’ says George. ‘You 
did a service for your country,” says the Duke. 
‘I did,’ says he. ‘And what do you want, says 
the Duke, ‘I want nothing for myself,’ says he, 
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‘I only want the Government to buy their iron- 
mongery at our house. * Very well,’ says the 
Duke, ‘I'll see.’ And sure enough, Jack, if 
you went any day to Somerset House, and took 
up a poker, or a pair of tongs, you would see the 
names of those hidentical people on them.” 
Our driver appeared for a few seconds in deep 
meditation on his friend’s narrative, and turning 
seriously round to him, observed—‘ But, I say, 
Bill, what did he do with the ring? [An original 
communication, though we cannot vouch for its 
nothaving appeared before —Ep. L.G. } 








ORIGINBL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Onioinat Letter oF Napotzon Bonaparte. 
Yue highly interesti collection of letters 
of theCorsciar General Paoli (/e:tere di Pasquale 
de Paoli, ‘Florence, 1846) published by Nicolo 
‘Tommaséo, contains a hitherto unpublished let- 
ter, written by Napoleon at the age of fifteen.— 
It is addressed to his maternal uncle Abbé Josef 
Fesch, and was comunicated to the Editor b 
Chevalier Luigi Baldelli, member of the Royal 
Court of Justice, at Bastia, in Corsica. ‘Lhe 
letter is written in French. 
Brienne, 15th July, 1784. 
My dear uncle—I write to inform you that my 
dear father stopped at Brienne, on his way 
through; he was going to Paris, to take Ma- 
rianne, (Elise), to St. Cyr, and for the recovery 
of his health. He arrived here on the 21st, (June?) 
with Lucian and the other two girls, whom 
you have seen; the former he left here behind 
him; he is 9 years old, and is 3 feet, 11 inches, 
Glines in height; in Latin he is in the sixth 
class, and will pass through the various branches 
of instruction. He shows much ability and 
good will, so that we may hope he will turn out 
well, He is in good health, full of life and 
spirits, and as a beginner, gives satisfaction. 
He speaks French with fluency, but has quite 
forgotten his Italian. He will add a few lines 
to this letter, but I shall not give him any help 
that you may know his savoir faire. I hope he 
will now write to you more often than he did 
at Autun. I am convinced that my brother 
Joseph has not written to you. And how should 
he? He writes only two lines to my dear 
father—and that is seldom enough. In truth 
he is no longer what he was—I am the only one 
towhom he writes pretty often. He is in the 
class of Rhetoric, and would certainly distin- 
guish himself if he would but work, for the 
Principal assured my dear father, that there 
Was not another pupil in the whole college who 


toric, and philosophy, and that none excelled 
him in translation. " With regard to the profes- 
sion which he prefers, you know that the 
Church is the one which he first fixed upon. He 
continued in this mind till to-day, when he 
resolved to serve theking. He is very wrong in 
this, in many respects. In the first place, as my 
dear father observes, he has not sufficient courage 
to encounter the dangers of a combat—his de- 
licate health will not permit him to undergo the 
hardships a of campaign—and my brother's 
hotions of the military profession are very much 
those of a garrison lite. And, in truth, my dear 
brother will make a capital barrack oificer ; 
he is well educated, of a gay turn of mind, and 
Consequently well adapted for frivolous compli- 
ments, while his talents will render him 
— in society—but how will he do in 
attle? This my dear father rather doubts. 


Quimporte a des guerriers ces frivoles avantages ? 
Que sont tous les trésors sans celui du courage ! 
an prix fussiez-vous aussi beau qu Adonis, 
Dieu méme du Pinde eussiez-vous Veloquence 
sont tous ces dons sans celui de la valliance ? 


i In the second place, he has had an education 
or the Church—so that this change of mind 
comes somewhat too late, My lord bishop of 





Autun would have given him a rich living, and 
he would no doubt have been made a bishop. 
What an advantage for our family! The bishop 
of Autun did all in his power to induce him to 
adhere to his original intentions, by assuring 
him that he should have no reason to repent 
of his determination. But it was of no use—he 
would not be shaken. I should certainly com- 
mend him, if it arose from a decided preference 
for this profession, the finest of all, and if the 
great author of human affairs had in the forma- 
mation of his character, given to him as he did 
to me, a decided love for a military life. In the 
third place, he wants a commission—well—but 
in what corps? Perhaps in the marine? But 
then he knows nothing of mathematics, and 
would require two years to learn them; and 
then his health will not stand the sea, Perhaps 
in engineering? He would take four or five 
years to acquire the necéssary knowledge, and 
after this period, he would be only an éleve, 
Besides, I think, that to study from morning till 


Y | evening, would be wholly incompatible with his 


frivolous mind. The same objection would apply 
to the artillery, yet, with this exception, that he 
might be an é/eve in a year and a half, and an 
officer within the same period after. But all 
this is not tohis taste. Well then, he must 
doubtless go into the infantry. I could under- 
stand this—he would like toidle away the whole 
day, and batire le pavé. But what, after all, is an 
interior officer of infantry? A bad subject 
enough, in three cases out of four. But no one 
will give his consent to this, neither my dear 
father nor yourself, not my mother, nor yet my 
uncle, the archdeacon, for he has already given 
several specimens of his frivolity and extrava- 
gance. We shall therefore make one more at- 
tempt to induce him to decide forthe Church, 
and, if we do not suceeed, my dear father will 
carry him back with him to Corsica, and keep 
him under his owneye. There he would en- 
deavour to get him made a lawyer. In conclu- 
sion, let me entreat you to continue your favour 
towards me, of which it will be my highest duty 
to render myself worthy. I remain, with the 
most profound jrespect, my dear uncle, your 
obedient and devoted servant and nephew, 
Napo.eon DI Buonararte, 

P.S. Pray destroy this letter. 








THE DRAMA. 

Covent Garden.—On Thursday, the Donna del 
Lago was produced here with an admirable cast, 
and went of with great ¢clat. Grisi as Elena, 
Alboni as Malcolm, Maria as the King, Martini 
as Douglas, and Bettini as Roderigo, sustained 
the principal parts with the highest effect. Grisi, 
in her best voice, and Alboni, adding more and 
more to that rising popularity in which her mel- 
lifluous voice is so certainly raising her to the 
top of her arduous profession. Marino, too, was 
in full force, and so indeed were all the vocalists, 
whilst the choruses were strengthened with 
leading talent, and the orchestra was all that 
could be wished. ‘There was a crowded house, 
and abundant applause. ‘The scenic decorations 
were equal to the rest; and in the glen and 
warrior’s march, scene 8, act 1, the ensemble was 
never surpassed, 


The Haymarket Theatre closed on Saturday, 
for some two months, with a bumper house for 
the benefit of Mr. Webster; who delivered a 
judicious address on taking leave of his friends, 
His efforts have certainly deserved success ; and 
his legitimate drama has been liberally sustained 
by them, in nearly its last hold. We trust, not- 
withstanding a slight tone of doubt and call for 
public support, that he has met his reward 
and will be upheld in every future exertion in 
the same honourable career. 


Surrey Theatre.—Mr John Reeve, the son of our 
old rich comic fayourite, who made his début a 





month ago, at the Haymarket, has been success- 
fully “starring’’ it at this theatre. He promises 
fairly to be a chip of the old block, and we aye 
glad to hear that after a provincial tour, which 
will add use and practice to his talent, he is 
likely to form one of the new Lyceum compahy, 
under the management of Madam Vestris, toge- 
ther with Harley, Buckstone, C. Mathews, and 
other popular performers. In such of his father’s 
characters as he has appeared, he seems to us to 
inherit much of his drollery, and even a greater 
flow of natural humour. His singing and dan- 
cing are first rate, and he possesses qualities to 
make him an admirable comedian, in these 
sterile times a great desideratum for the stage. 

The Legitimate Drama.—Margate recently set 
a good example to London, by reviving, under 
the direction of Mr. mg the play of Richard 
HI. as originally written by Shakspere, and not 
as botched by Cibber. The early parts restored, 
in which Clarence, Hastings, Margaret of Anjou, 
&c., appear, had not only a fine effect, but 
served to bring out the later portions with greater 
force. Mr. Betty played Richard with careful 
discrimination till his energies were evoked by 
stronger circumstances, and the unfolding of his 
ambition ; and was well supported by Miss Gre- 
ville, Mrs. Dowton, Mrs. Terry, and Mr. 
Cobham, who performed Richmon d. 

The Marylebone Theatre has been taken by Mrs. 
Warner, who purposes to represent the legiti- 
mate drama in this neat little house, in a similar 
manner to the last seasons at Sadler’s Wells. 








VARIETIES. 


Herr Andersen, the Danish poet, has left us on 
a visit of a few weeks to Scotland. Previous 
to his departure for York, Edinburgh, and 
Tweedside, where stands the abode and rest the 
remains of Scott, he was honoured by an invita- 
tion from Prince Albert for Osborne House, 
which has been graciously exchanged for Her 
Majesty’s Highland retreat, on Loch Laggan, 
to which we trust our much admired contem- 
porary will find his way, and pay his grateful 
respects to the royalty of England, in a scene of 
nature so well calculated to excite his sympathies 
andenthusiasm. Webelievethatanother interest- 
ing and princely Scottish site has also courted his 
presence, Lord and Lady Willoughby having 
asked him to sojourn at Drummond Castle, on 
his Highland tour. No doubt, as in London, 
he will be overwhelmed with the hospitalities 
of a land so competent to appreciate his genius ; 
and, we rejoice in fancying, so likely to awaken 
it by its natural beauties, the fruits of which we 
may hereafter hope to see. 

The Zoological Society have just received an 
intimation through the Russian Embassy, that 
a pair of Awrochs destined for their collection, have 
been despatched to Memel by command of his 
Majesty the Emperor. This important and 
flattering mark of the Imperial favour which 
promises an acquisition of the rarest scientific 
interest, must be most gratifying to the society 
as an appreciation of their labours. 

The Aurochs are the Bisons of Europe, whose 
only range is now confined to the forests of Li- 
thuania. It may be recollected that the mere 
bones of the Auroch were regarded as a valuable 
gift by the British Association; and furnished a 
subject of interesting remark to Sir R. I Mur- 
chison, and the naturalists belonging to that 
body, 

New Island.—The Danish ship Triton, Capt. 
L. Paulson, from Santa Cruz tor London, is 
stated to have discovered a new island in lat. 33° 
19” N., and lon, 42° 39" W. The dead body of a 
man, with long beard and yellow hair, is said to 
have been found, together with an oval box of 
papers, and a boat partly built. The whole 
seems to be yery apocryphal, 
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The Hewlett Orphans.—Though the subscrip- 
tion on behalf of the destitute family of nine 
children left by the Rev. Mr. Hewlett has 
reached above £1000, and something has been 
done for one or two of them who could be pushed 
into the world, still the amount is hpi’ A gut 
quate to the end of efficient succour. May we 
not hope that the appeal will yet meet a more 
liberal response, before the charitable under- 
taking is closed a month or two hence. 

Mount Etna has been trembling a little of late, 
and caused some trembling among the natives 
around its fiery cone. The Neapolitan Govern- 
ment have despatched a scientific commission, of 
three members, to examine it, 

Army and Navy Club-House.—The general 
competition for the building of this club-house 

roved nugatory and the Committeere-committed 
it to six architects chosen by themselves; out of 
which has resulted the election of Messrs. 
Parnell and Smith to execute the work. Their 
design is stated to be copied from the Cornaro 
Palace at Venice, 

Intercourse with China.—The uncertainty and 
confusion of all intercourse and negotiation 
between the English and Chinese, similar to, and 
only more injurious than what used to prevail 
among the dragomans at Constantinople (a source 
of national evil not yet sufficiently corrected), 
ought surely to induce the immediate education 
of an adequate number of Englishmen in the 
Chinese language, to act as interpreters on all 
needful occasions. It is an extraordinary over- 
sight in Government, that years should have 
elapsed, and yet so absolutely necessary and 
important a measure still require to be recom- 
mended to attention. 

Jews in Africa,—The Jewish Intelligencer states, 
that a considerable number of Jewish merchants 
reside and carry on an extensive traffic in Tim- 
buctoo, the great difficulty of intercourse with 
which is want of water, whilst conveying goods 
on camels in boxes lined with lead within and 
covered with skins without to preserve the con- 
tents from the excessive heat. The Timbuctoo 
Jews travel to Socham, a town in the Sahara 
desert, 36 days from Mogadore, every spring, 
and are dark complexioned, but not black. They 
use the same prayers as the Portuguese Jews, 
and dress like Moors, only wearing a black cap. 

Assyrian Antiquities. — Several cases of the 
sculpture and other antiquities from Nineveh 
were safely deposited in the British Museum on 
Monday week, and will soon, if not already, be 
visible to the public. 

CARMINA QUDAM, 
An simile semper = simile? 
egatur, 
From the myst’ries of science we lately have learnt, 
How a bane to an antidote turns; 


For the man who with cotton should chance to be burnt, 
With cotton may heal up his burns. 


L. H. 

Earthquake in Spain.—On the 2nd instant, at 
poset 11 p.m., a violent shock of earthquake 
was felt at Seville. No injury was done. 

Zoology.—It is stated that the Duke of North- 
umberland has given three green monkeys (the 
Grivet viridis), bred in confinement at Sion 
house, to the Surrey Zoological gardens, 

The Late Earl of Lonsdale——The memorial to 
this nobleman, a colossal statue in marble, ex- 
ecuted by Mr. M. L. Watson, a sculptor native 
of the neighbourhood, was last week erected on 
its pedestal, Ly Tene rs of wow ge” The Patriot 
newspaper 0: t place, speaks of it as a digni- 
P 2 and effective figure, in the costume of the 

arter. 

New Powers of the Press.—The Manchester 


Interesting Antiquarian Discoveries.—We un- 
derstand that William Winthrop, Esq., United 
States Consul at this city, and Walter Lock, 
Esq., of the Royal Artillery, have been engaged, 
during the past month, in excavating a Temple 
near Citta Vecchia, which, doubtless owes its 
origin to the earliest inhabitants of this island, 
and may be considered a most remarkable relic. 
This curious Pheenician remain, or ‘‘ Church of 
the Saracens,” as the country people have 
already begun to call it, is situated in a pretty 
valley, not far from the small church of Virti, 
will carry speculations back to the earliest ages, 
and be found wholly unlike any other place in 
Malta or Gozo now known to exist.” As it is 
intended to give a full description of these large 
subterranean apartments, of which there are 
three (in this Temple), we purposely refrain 
from enlarging on the subject or saying more 
than is necess: to note their discovery and 
call public attention towards them.—Malta Mail. 

The British Museum and National Gallery, &c.— 
A return moved for by Mr. Hume shews that 
825,901 persons visited the Museum in 1846: viz. 
750,601 to the general collection, 66,784 to the 
reading-rooms, 4126 tothesculpture-galleries, and 
4390 tothe print-rooms. The numberof visitors to 
the National Gallery in the year 1846 amounted to 
608,140. ‘The pictures purchased for the National 
Gallery since August 6, 1846, are three innumber: 
viz. 1, Philip IV. of Spain hunting the wild boar, 
by Velasquez, from Lord Cowley’s collection, for 
£2200 ; 2, Annibale Caracci’s Temptation of An- 
thony, from the Earl of Dartmouth’s collection, 
for £787 10s.; and 3, Raffaele’s Vision of a 
Knight, from the collectionof the Rev.'I’. Egerton, 
heir to Lady Sykes, for £1050. The number of 
visitors to the armories at the Tower of London 
in 1846 amounted to 52,287 only, 

The French Plays terminated yesterday week, 
when Rachel played Virginie with greatapplause. 

A Statute of the late-Duke of Orleans has been 
inaugurated at St. Omer with great pomp and 
religious ceremonies ! 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Key to Mathematics; Chambers’ Educational Course, 
12mo, 3s. 6d.—Tables for determining the Cubical Con- 
tents of Karthwork, by William Kelly, 8vo. cloth, 5s.— 
Glimpses of Ireland in 1847, by Rev. John East, M.A., 
12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d.—The Paternal Catechism of the 
Christian Religion, by the Rev. Joseph Sutcliff, M.A. 
18mo. cloth, 1s.—A Plain Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed, 
by the Rev. S. C. Malan, M. A., 12mo. cloth, 2s,—Select 
Pieces from Wordsworth, 12mo. cloth, 6s. 6d.—Landor’s 
Latin Poems, 18mo. cloth, 7s.—Fry’s Listener, 2 vols. 
12mo., 10th edit., 10s.—Wilderness Records : or a Memo- 
rial of H. H. of Chertsey, 18mo. cloth, 2s.—Sophia de 
Lissan, 6th edit., 12mo. cloth, 4s. 6d.—Webb’s Improved 
Game Book, sewed 2s. 6d., 4to. 5s—Gilbert’s Junior Atlas, 
imp. 8vo. 5s. 6d.—Gilbert’s College Atlas, new edit., imp. 
8vo. 12s.—Hotson’s Poor Law Accounts, folio, roan, 12s.— 
Todd’s Student’s Guide, 4th edit, revised by Dale, 12mo. 
cloth, 6s.—An Examination of Anostases, by the Rev. I’. 
Fish, 12mo. cloth, 6s.—The Psalms of David ; a new me- 
trical version, by the Rey. T. H. Coll, 12mo. 6s.—Ede’s 
Gold and Silversmith’s Calculator, new edit. 6s.—Arch- 
bold’s Law in cases of Orders of Removal, 12mo, 6s.—My 
Dream Book (Poems), by Sophia Aselin, 12mo. cloth, 
3s. 6d. silk, 5s.—Little Mary’s first going to Church, by 
Lady Charles Fitzroy, sqr. 4s. 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 
(This table shews the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 





1847. h. m. 
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16 — 4 
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Errata.—On a change in the printing of a paper ]j 

the Literary Gazette, embracing so many subjects in Ane 
rate divisions, and difficult to be arranged and fitted up 
with matter arriving to the latest hour before publication’ 
we trust our readers will pardon and amend a few errata 
in our last number: Ist page, col. 1, 1. 21, from the bottom 
for‘ profondness” read profoundnes. 31d col., for “* Brazij" 
read Brazils. P. 578, 1. 7, from the bottom, for 1758, reaq 
758. P.579, middle col. 1, 15, for “ Tuesday” read Friday 
P. 580, Paris letter, insert n in “Pyrenees,” and reaj 
Champs Elysées for ‘‘ Elisées”* Antonio, for‘ Ansonio”; and 
lastly, in the penultimate line of the Varieties (a number of 
which, by the by, were accidentally left out), for the puzzle 
*Requies cat Cape in pace” be so good as to read the 
common Latin quotation, Requiescat in pace. The word 
Cape falling down out of the line above, and being clapt 
in again in a hurry, and not revised, led to this anomalous 
blunder. Let us hope that the good broad legible face of 
our new type and future care will render any future 
apology unnecessary. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL— 
The GALLERY, with a Collection of Pictures by Ancient 
Masters, one room being approp to Sel from the 
valuable Gallery of the Marquis of Bute, together with some 
Specimens of the Works of Deceased Hritish Artists, is OPEN 
DAILY, from Ten till Six. 
ptm 





Is; Catalog Is. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 








(jLOSING of the present EXHIBITION, 
BRITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-mall.—The GALLERY, with 
a Collection of Pictures by ancient masters, one room being appro- 
priated to a selection from the valuable gallery of the Marquis of 
Bute, together with some specimens of the works of deceased bri- 
ish artists, is OPEN daily, from Ten till Six; and will be CLOSED 


on SATURDAY, Sept. 4. 1s. ; ¢ , 1s. 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 


VicTORIA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

No. 18, KING WILLIAM STREET, MANSION HOUSE, 

TRUSTEES. 
Sir J. Duke, Ald., M.P., Chairman | B. Hawes, Esq. Deputy Chairma 
Benj Barnard, Esq. ° Charles Baldwin, sey 

DIVISION OF PROFITS.—At the first Septennial Meeting of this 
Company, held on the llth March last, a BONUS, avrascixe3 
PER CENT. 0! HE AMOUNT OF, PREMIUMS PAID, Was declared on 
Policies entitled to participate in Profits. 

Foun-rirTus, or 80 rer cent. of the entire Profits of the Com- 
pany, will at future divisions be appropriated to all Assures 
entitled to share therein. 

Every advantage is offered by this Company to Assurers. 

On Policies taken out for the whole term of life, one half ofthe 
annual Premiums thereon may remain unpaid for Five Years. 

Parties Assured with the Company are allowed to reside in many 
of the Colonies, without additional charge; and the Premium 
required for the East or West Indies, and other extra risks, is more 
than usually moderate. 

Advances continue to be made to Assurers on Assignable Pro- 
perty or Income; and also on the guarantee of most undoubted 
personal sureties. 

Detailed Prospectuses, and every information, may be obtained 
by application at the Ottice, or by letter, addressed to the Actuary. 

WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary and Secretary. 
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ARGU S LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
36, Throgmorton Street, Bank. 
Empowered by special Act of Parliament. 
Tuomas Fanncoms, Usq., Alderman, Chairman. 

Witt Lear, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 
Richard E. Arden, Esq. 
William Banbury, a 
Edward Bates, E.q. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. 
James Cl {sq- 
Robert Ingleby, Esq. 


J _ eoompneey Say, Alters, 


Thomas Kelly, Esq., Alderman. 
Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
-| Lewis Pocock, Esq. 


Physician—Dr Jeafferson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
say - Coulson , Esq., 2. Frederick’s Place, Vid Jewry. 
Jonsulting Actuary—Professor Hall, of King’s College. 
Low Rates of Premium. 
Persons assuring in this Office have the benefit of the lowest rate 
fp i i 8 ible with the safety of the assured, and 
which is, in effect, equivalent to an annual bonus. They have like 
wise the security of a large subscribed capital—an Assurance fund 
ofnearly a quarter ofa million, and an annual income of upwards 
of 000, arising from the issue of between 5000 and 6000 Policies. 


Annual Premium to assure £100. 








Age. | For One Year. | For Seven Years. | Whole Term. | 





£0 17 

>’ 2 
1 6 
1il4 
3 2 


£1 ll W 
; 2 7 








One-half of the *‘ whole term" premium may remain on credit for 
seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 98 
debt upon the policy at 5 per cent,, or may be paid off at any tine 
without notice. ai 
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Times, a broadsheet, with a supplement, last 
Saturday printed a second edition, the report for 
which was conveyed from @ | gr meeting by 
the electric telegraph,—the first application of 
this new power to such a purpose, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Paris letter for this week not having reached us by 
the usual course of post, we have some pleasure in referring 
to a curious and early one of Bonaparte as a substitute, 
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7 Hee eee Leransominte se THE TEA, SILK, AND COTTON PROVINCES. 

edt enue oe Now ready, with Plates and Woodcuts, 8vo., 15s. 
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